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OSITION WANTED AS COMPANION OR 


housekeeper, by cultured middle-aged lady, 
Friend ; much experience. Also, position by 
a college-bred lady, Friend, aged 28, as companion 
to go to the Fair, with lady (no salary), or in a 


family at home. 


O RENT.—FOR THE BOARD OF TWO PER- 
sons, a fully furnished house in a desirable 
neighborhood in West Philadelphia, near 

steam and streetcars. Address M. E. W., or call on 
the premises, No. 3202 Race street. 

JVAITHFUL SERVICE, WHERE EXPERIENCE 
and reliability will be appreciated, is now of- 
fored by one who would promote truth and 

temperance in a position of trust. For particulars 
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cured by mortgage. Address ASA ENGLE, 
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Practicing in Montgomery and 
Counties. 


Pa. 
Philadelphia 
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A Quaker Home. 
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Baltimore Yearly [leeting. 

FRIENDS desiring to avail themselves of the accom- 
modation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 
evening, 27th of Tenth month, for those who wish 
to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 
and elders on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Commit- 
tee is prepared to furnish names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto 
P, JENNIE H+ WEs, 1523 Park Ave., Balto. 
SALLIE H. STarr, 30% E. Townsend st., Balto, 
ANNIE L. Lewis. Embla P. O., Roland Park, Md., 
Sub-Com. of the ¢ ommittee on Entertainment, or to 
PEKTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto., 
Secretrary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making application Friends will pleas« 

name the day on which they expect to reach Balto. 
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DR. WM. C. STOKES, 
DENTIST, 


1629 CHESTNUT ST,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Poems, Religious and Devotional, from the 


Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 





Published under special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, by Friends’ First-day School General 


Conference, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 





* 176 Pages, 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 





*,* The same, with stamped cover, and fine portrait of the Poet, $1.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The volume of Selections from the Poems of John G. Whittier, contemplated for some 
time, and authorized by the General Conference, is now in press, as above stated, and is ex- 
pected to be ready early next month. 


We invite general attention to the importance of this work. By special arrangement 
with the publishers of Whittier’s works, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass., we have had 
the privilege of making up this volume for the special use of Friends and others who see in 
the writings of this Beloved Poet such a body of religious and devotional expression as is nowhere 


else to be found in our literature 


The selections have been carefully made and include, we think, those of the Poet’s relig- 
ious and devotional pieces which are generally designated as first and best. There are about fifty 
poems or parts of poems in the collection. The advantage of having them thus brought together in 
one volume, of convenient size and moderate cost, will be evident. They have been heretofore 
only available by going through several volumes. 


We especially recommend the book to First-day schools, for use by teachers and by 
classes. ‘The need felt for suitable devotional pieces, true to the views of Friends, and express- 
ing those views in the most clear and sympathetic way, is continually felt, and is here met, 
The name of Whittier, the love and respect felt for him, the wide repute of his blameless and 
generous character, will add, with young people, whether Friends or others, a valuable and salu- 
tary influence 


There will be two kinds of the book, one at 50 cents, for the First-day school use, (this 
being at the very lowest cost), and the other, with a fine portrait of the Poet and some superior- 
ity of binding, etc., at one dollar. The latter will no doubt be acceptable for individual pur- 
chasers, and will form a suitable gift book for the coming season of such remembrances. 


*,.* To First-day Schools, ordering 10 or more copies, the price of the 50-cent book will 
be made 45 cents,—they to pay the carriage, whether by mail or otherwise. 


The orders of First-day Schools should be addressed to 
ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
Friends’ First-Day School General Conference, 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The above books will be for sale, also, by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, Kindergarten and School Supplies, 


S. W. Cor. FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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OF THE 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit 
with a trust company of First Siertaupes 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mortgages for every bond issued. 

They are alsothe direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
the amount of its bonded debt. 

The interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 189% 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue o 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Company’s present net income. 

Principal payable in 1898, Coupons April and 
Oct., at Philadelphia. Price, par, and interest 
from April l. I have exclusive sale of this issue 


H. FF. NEWHALL, 
633 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 


Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
a, = lie. of ce 6g ee 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo e and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JosePH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. . 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 


John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 

mnasium; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Thomas May Peirce, M. A., Ph.D. 
Principal and Founder. 


Record Building, 


917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
jast year. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLI. 
The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. 
— WORDSWORTH. 


William Wordsworth, one of the greatest of English poets, was 
born in the beautiful ‘lake country ’’ of Westmoreland, in 1770. He 
is preéminently a poet of nature and of common life, delicate, profound, 
and deeply religious. Although made poet-laureate in 1843, he was 


not generally appreciated during his life, and was mercilessly criticised 
and ridiculed. He died in 1850. 


TWILIGHT PRAYER. 

Now on land and sea descending, 

Brings the night its peace profound ; 
Let our vesper hymn be blending 

With the holy calm around. 
Soon as dies the sunset glory, 

Stars of heaven shine out above, 
Telling still the ancient story, 

Their Creator's changeless love. 


Now our wants and burdens leaving 
To His care who cares for all, 
Cease we fearing, cease we grieving, 
At his touch our burdens fall. 
As the darkness deepens o’er us, 
Lo! eternal stars arise ; 
Hope and Faith and Love rise glorious, 
Shining in the spirit’s skies. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 

Paper by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, 

read at Friends’ Session of the World’s Congress of Religions, Ninth 
month 19, 1893, by Hannah A. Plummer, of Chicago. 
Ir was a part of the illumination of George Fox that 
‘« Christ had enlightened all men and women with his di- 
vine and saving light; ’’ that ‘‘ in Christ there is neither 
male nor female.’’ Consistently with this view of truth, he 
saw man and woman possessed of the saine spiritual en- 
dowment; hold the same individual relation to their 
Divine Creator; charged with the same commission on 
earth as children of the Most High, and alike commanded 
to work as ‘‘ hitherto the Father has worked.’’ Consist- 
ently with this veiw of truth he was quick to recognize 
the deep exercise of soul experienced by women no less 
than by men, in those days of earnest protest against the 
authority assumed by the church, and of earnest vindica- 
tion of the individual responsibility of the soul to its 
Creator. Consistently with this view of truth, he ac- 
knowledged that the voice of the Lord might be heard in 
the soul of woman, calling her to every service that would 
further His work in the world. As the leader of a relig- 
ious movement that should bring the world nearer to the 
mind of Christ, he consistently organized the efforts of 
his co-workers among men and women upon a basis of 
entire equality. 

In the history of primitive Christianity there are rec- 
ords of women who were active in missionary work by their 
preaching, converting many souls to Christianity. 


and Journal. — 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 14, 1893. 


To | 


f JOURNAL, 
1 Vol. XXI. No. 1091. 


George Fox it seems to have been appointed to re-instate 
woman in the service to’which the early church had wel- 
comed her. ‘The message which he bore to the world, of 
the immediate communion of each soul with the Divine, 
met a quick response in the souls of women. One of the 
earliest recorded results of his labors was the convince- 
ment of Elizabeth Hooten, the first woman to appear in 
the ministry among Friends. Again, it was early in 1654 
that two women Friends, Isabel Buttery and her com- 
panion from the north of England undertook to distribute 
in London a paper then recently issued by George Fox 
on ‘* The Kingdom of Heaven.’’ This labor was assisted 
by Simon and Robert Dring, who opened their houses to 
such as were inclined to come together in the new way. 
‘« These were the first meetings of Friends held in London, 
and were mostly seasons of silent waiting, except that 
now and then Isabel did speak a few words.”’ 

It is also recorded that a large proportion of those 
who opened their houses as places of worship were women. 

While it is apparent that in the mind of George Fox 
there was never any question that women were called as 
men were, to be the ministers of God, it is also true that 
he was then nearly alone in this clear view of the truth, 
—that most men of his time, accepted as their au- 
thority the words of Paul to the Corinthians. When 
therefore, women appeared in the public ministry, 
they added another element of irritation for those who 
bitterly opposed the teachings of the early Friends. A 
history of the London meetings contains the statement 
that: ‘‘Some women Friends were from the first engaged 
with the brethren in the work of the ministry ; but dur- 
ing the early evangelizing periods, the public meetings 
were frequented by too miscellaneous an assemblage to 
offer suitable scope for the exercise of this class of gifts, 
and it is observable in the minutes of the meeting of men 
ministers which had charge over such service, that the 
assistance of their sisters in public ministry was rather 
discouraged than promoted.’’ Not only the troublous 
condition of the times was a hindrance to the public ser- 
vice of women, but a party arose in the Society itself, 
opposed to separate meetings for women, who, they con- 
sidered, had far too much power in the church. It was 
doubtless to answer these objectors that in ‘‘A Letter of 
Encouragement to all the Women’s Meetings in the 
World,’’ George Fox has very explicitly set forth his 
views. In this letter he writes: 

‘¢Some men now-a-days may be against Women’s 
meetings or Assemblies in the Gospel-times, and against 
women’s speaking or prophesying, but they are ignorant 
of the Universal Spirit, and of their service and Labour 
to God, in his Grace and Gospel, and are of a niggardly, 
narrow Spirit, and are not the true Servers of God them- 
selves ; for if they were, they would have all People to 
serve God in his Power, and to keep the true Religion, 
which is to visit the Fatherless and the Widows, and to 
keep themselves from the Spots of the World. 

‘‘And some Men and Women there are that fear, if 
women should meet in the Order of the Gospel, the 
Power of God, they would be too high, but such men 
and women are too high already, and would be a ruling 
Spirit over men’s and women’s possessions, and waste 
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their own ; for if they were in the Power and Spirit of 
God, they need not fear anyone’s getting over them ; for 
the Power and Spirit of God gives Liberty to all; for 
Women are Heirs of Life as well as the Men, and Heirs 
of Grace, and of the Light of Christ Jesus, as well as the 
men, and so stewards of the manifold Grace of God. 

‘‘And they must all give an account of their steward- 
ship, and are to be Possessors of Life, and Light and 
Grace, and the Gospel of Christ, and to labor in it ; and 
to keep their Liberty and Freedom in it, as well as the 
men. ‘ 

‘‘And they are 
men, and so children of the Light and of the Day, as 
well as the men.”’ 

[he present position of women in the Society has 
been attained by a process of evolution. In the begin- 


ning, reluctantly accepted by many of the brethren, as | 


co-workers, finally, the pressing need for their help 
brought them to their heaven-appointed places. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Gilbert Latey, addressed to the 
Women’s Meeting in London in 1705, it was three or 
four years after the settlement of the men’s meeting, 
about 1669, that it became apparent, from the increasing 
labors attendant upon caring for the needs of those suffer- 
ing and impoverished from persecution, that women must 
be enlisted in this work. A company of men Friends 
met to consider how these pressing needs could best be 
supplied, when, to quote the quaint language of Gilbert 
Latey: ‘‘It was opened in our hearts plainly, that the 
women being added to us as help-meets, would answer 
the service which was so needful, and that we could no 
longer do without their help, care, and assistance.’’ He 
further states: ‘‘ The matter being proposed to George 
Fox and the rest of the brethren, they very well approved 
it, and consented we might be joined in the work and 
service of the Lord among his people. It was forthwith 
ordered that the names of the ancient women Friends, 
from all parts of the city and suburbs, should be taken, 
which was done, and some from every quarter met, who 
readily associated ; and there was a heavenly union in 
our being thus joined together, and the Lord was with us 
and among us, and continued his good presence both 
with them and us to this day.’’ The meetings of the 
women in this service were known as ‘ the Two-weeks’ 
meetings,’’ and they seem to have been a first step 
toward the establishment of women’s meetings for disci- 
pline. The ‘* Box Meeting ’’ in London, taking its name 
from the custom of placing at the door a box for contribu- 
tions of money to be used for the necessities of the poor, 
was another meeting of women only, and wholly unallied 
with men’s meetings. This meeting was established by 
George Fox in response to the urgent appeal of a woman 
Friend who felt that this further provision must be made 
for the relief of suffering members. In 1790 a fusion of 
these two meetings was agreed upon,—a meeting to be 
held once a month, to be called henceforward ‘‘ Meeting 


selievers in the Light as well as the | 








place; and a joint meeting for worship, of men and 
women Friends, came to be held previously, as is now the 
case.’’ When, finally, the Women’s Quarterly Meetings 
proposed the establishment of the Women’s Yearly Meet- 
ing, it was eight or nine years before the men’s meeting 
consented to it. 

Thus we see how the clear and consistent view of 
George Fox concerning the position of women in the 
Society of Friends gradually prevailed over a narrower 
view, until there came a day in which men’s and women’s 
meetings were very nearly co-ordinate in privilege and 
power. ‘To-day, they share equally in the declaration of 
the truth; they act jointly in all the great interests of 


| the Society ; they work together in philanthrophic and 


educational concerns ; together they discharge the obliga- 
tions imposed by large trusts committed to the Society. 
The question which now deeply agitates some sections of 
the Christian Church concerning the position of their 
women was long ago settled in the Society of Friends ; 
and ‘‘ the Lord was with us and among us, and has con- 
tinued his good presence to this day.’’ 

Not only as a member of the Society has woman’s 
position of equal privilege and responsibility been assured, 
but her womanhood has been delicately respected. George 
Fox declared women to be ‘‘ Believers in the Light, as 


| well as the men, and so children of the Light, and of the 


Day.’’ In the sacred relationship of marriage, these 
‘‘children of the Light and of the Day’’ have been 
spared the humiliation of an exacted ,promise of obedi- 
ence, and instead, have been welcomed to an equal part- 
nership in which the mutual promise is given to be 
‘* loving and faithful.’’ 

In Margaret Fell, who seventeen years after her con- 


| vincement by his preaching, became his wife, George 


| Fox fotnd his peer. 


| with George Fox. 


The spiritual doctrine which he 
taught met a ready acceptance from her clear sight. 
Whither the acceptance of this doctrine led, she was pre- 
pared to follow ;—into the King’s presence or his chan- 
cellor’s, to plead for the sufferers in prison for conscience’ 
sake, into the loathsome prison itself, where for five years 
she bore brave witness to the earnestness of her convic- 
tions. She is one of many women who shared the perse- 
cutions that were the price of this day’s freedom. 

More than a hundred years later came Elizabeth Fry, 
—great-granddaughter of Robert Barclay, a co-worker 
The day of persecution had gone by. 
Not as a prisoner in bonds for conscience’ sake did she 
find herself in Newgate; but, remembering ‘‘ as bound 


| with them,’’ the distressed or degraded prisoners, this 


cultivated and elegant woman, wife, and mother in a 
refined home, turned her efforts towards the horrors of 
the English prison-system, never to.rest from her labors 
until imprisonment should be not only for punishment 
but also for reform. 

On this side the Atlantic, closely allied by association 


| and by ties of blood to some here present, lived and la- 


of Women Friends of London for transacting the business | 


’ 


of the Two-weeks’ and Box Meetings.’ 


From the establishment of monthly meetings, it was | 


the practice for women to sit with men Friends in these 
meetings for discipline, sharing in the discipline, but not 
having separate meetings for discipline. The several 
monthly meetings of the London Quarterly Meeting, in 
1755 seem to have acted independently of each other in 
the matter of separate meetings. In the meetings in 
which women in no wise shared the responsibility their 
attendance greatly diminished. At this time, 1755, the 
‘London Yearly Meeting is found earnest in its desire 
and advice for Women’s Monthly Meetings to be estab- 
lished, which, so far as London is concerned, then took 


bored our beloved Lucretia Mott, one of the standard- 
bearers of Truth. Her generation was not without its 
test questions. She, too, was the centre of beautiful 
home-life. She was rarely gifted as a religious teacher, 


_ and she was quick to ally herself with those who ‘‘ make 


themselves of no reputation ’’’ in their labors for the na- 
tion’s despised and rejected race. She, a ‘‘ child of the 


Light and of the Day,’’ radiantly led the way for all wo- 
men toward the largeness of destiny, the fulness of life, 
to which womanhood is called of God. 

Margaret Fox, Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia Mott, like 
many others called to the public service of truth, were 
public ministers on the days that demanded that service, 
and when that labor was accomplished, straightway re- 
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tired to the home, there to meet every requirement of the 
faithful wife and the devoted mother. 

To be acknowledged a worthy minister of God’s 
truth, and acceptable worker in the church, a help-meet 
in all the vineyards of the Lord, an equal partner in the 
home,—this is what Quakerism has brought to woman ; 
this is the emancipation wrought by that Light which 
lighteth every man coming into the world. It is an in- 
calculable debt which all womanhood owes to George Fox 
and to those who worked and suffered with him, and have 
continued his testimonies from generation to generation. 
For the consecrated liberty of womanhood in the Society 
of Friends,—the liberty to respond to every call of the 
Father in behalf of his children,—the liberty 0 grow in 
the service of Truth, is a-\eaven at work everywhere in 
the Christain world, emancipating woman from ignoble 
social tyranny, and enlisting all her powers of mind and 
heart and soul in behalf of the world’s vital needs. 

When George Fox wrote the pregnant words: ‘‘ Wo- 
men are Heirs of Life as well as the men, and Heirs of 
Grace, and of the Light of Christ Jesus, and so stewarts 
of the manifold grace of God,’’ he foretold the day whose 
dawn is already upon us, in which woman shall have come 
to her inheritance, and put on the whole armor of God, 
in which to be true wife, wise mother, noble woman—in 
the home, in the Church, in the State. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY. 
Amonc the settled popular beliefs that have to give way to 


advancing knowledge, is that which condemns children 
to punishment for the sins of their fathers. A Mr. Round, 


corresponding Secretary of the National Prison Associa- | 


tion, in a recent magazine article announces, as the result 
of long and careful investigation, his conclusion that 
‘« physical conditions likely to promote criminality aside, 

the child of the thief, apart from his environ- 
ment and possible training, starts well nigh as fairly in 
the race of life as the child of the average citizen. i % 
In other words, I believe that a criminal is generally a 
criminal because it pays him to be a criminal, and becomes 
virtuous when it pays him to be virtuous.’’ Without dis- 
cussing his reasoning, which is not entirely satisfactory, I 
may say that every one will be delighted to accept his 
conclusion. The idea that some are born with a propen- 
sity to sin and others with a leaning to virtue, partakes 
too much of the doctrine of predestination to be accept- 
able to just-minded men. Nor is it reconcilable with 


kingdom of heaven.”’ 

But how then can one account for what we so often 
see—two children of the same family, one of whom is 
upright and irreproachable in conduct, the other an utter 
reprobate. The difference in their training and environ- 
ment is insufficient to account for this ; for it has proba- 
bly been as similar as the care of parents could make it. 
Such difference would indicate the subtle nature of evil. 
A child who touches poison-oak will for years, sometimes 
for life, suffer from the effect of the poison. It can 
hardly be doubted that there are moral poisons, which 
dropped into the heart at a favorable moment, will lodge 
in the spiritual system almost beyond the possibility of 
extension. It would be a comfort to be assured that, as 
so often happens in nature, there is a tendency in the 
spirit to heal the wounds inflicted by unholy influences— 
that as a thorn in the muscle sets up a vital action which 
throws it out, as torn skin is replaced, as a broken bone 
secretes a caleareous substance which assumes the proper 
form and fills the gap, so in the spirit which sin has lacer- 
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ated, there is a tendency to restore the injured part by the 
spontaneous action of some latent force which only acts 
when there is need. 

Heredity has been supposed to improve the faculties 
of successive generations of workers. The children of a 
long succession of artists or mechanics have been supposed 
to become more and more skilful. I learn from a source 
which enables me to state it as a fact, that Captain Pratt 
of the Carlisle Indian School, considers his long experi- 
ence with the Indians as having demonstrated the error of 
this opinion. The Indian boy, whose fathers since the 
origin of the race have never carried their computations 
beyond five, learns arithmetic as readily as the European 
whose fathers perhaps for the same length of time have 
worked sums in vulgar fractions and quadratic equations. 
The boy’s Indian fathers have never had an idea of musi- 
cal sound, but the boy learns music as readily as any Eu- 
ropean. ‘There is at Carlisle a band of Indian boys, forty 
in number, who discourse excellent music; and their 
leader not only performs, but writes music as well.! 

Some natives of Eastern islands live in a condition of 
moral degradation which has probably exsisted from the 
origin of theirrace. One appetite is as blameless as any 
other, and all are indulged without any sense of wrong 
doing. If ever heredity could maintain itself it should 
be here ; but when these people are taught that there is 
such a condition as that of moral purity, a feeling which 


must have been latent for countless ages comes very soon 


into play. They become modest and chaste, and fit 
companions for our sons and daughters. There are deep 
lessons in these developments. J. D. M. 
Washington, D. C. 
1] must mention that four hundred of the Carlisle pupils are to visit the 


World’s Fair, taking the band along. And what is encouraging they pay 
their own expenses, each out of the earnings of his summer labor. 


Don’t WATCH THE CLock.—There is a deal of com- 
mon sense in this story lately told of Edison, whether he 
said it or not. A gentleman went to the great electrician 


| with his son, who was about to begin work as office boy 


in a well-known business house. The father asked Edison 
for a motto which the boy might take to heart in his strug- 
gle for promotion and success. After a moment’s pause, 
Edison said, laconically : ‘* Never look at the clock !’’ 
Edison meant, we take it, that the man who is con- 
stantly afraid he is going to work overtime, or overhours, 
doesn’t stand a chance of competing with the man who 
clears up his desk, no matter how long it takes. The 


| carpenter who drops his hammer uplifted above his head, 
what Jesus said of little children, that ‘‘ of such is the | 


when the whistle blows, is likely to remain a second-class 
workman all his life. The carpenter who stays fifteen 
minutes to finish a ‘‘job’’ is working toward a shop of 
his own.— Zhe Myrtle. 





Ir is not only to be reasonably expected, but it is ex- 
perimentally felt, that in weak and ignorant understand- 
ings there are no sufficient supports for the vigorousness 
of a holy life, there being not enough to warrant and 
strengthen great resolutions, to reconcile our affections to 
difficulties, to make us patient of affronts.—/eremy 
Taylor. 





THE first party of painted savages who raised a few 
huts upon the Thames did not dream of the London they 
were creating. All the grand agencies which the progress 
of mankind evolves are formed in the same unconscious 
way. They are the aggregate result of countless single 
wills each of which, thinking merely of its own end, is 
at the same time enlisted by Providence in the secret ser- 
vice of the world.—/ames Martineau. 
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MEETING IN THE OLD HOUSE 
AT WARRINGTON. 
right, with satchel 
station of the Pennsylvania 
Ninth month 23, and 
Pa., at which place I 
afternoon. York 
Wetherald, an eminently 
rofhisage. TI 


THE 
BELIEVING it I entered the 
Railroad, at Norristown, 
obtained a ticket for York, 
arrived about about 2.30 in the 
the last residence of Thomas 
gifted minister who died in the 
42d yee are very few Friends now re- 
siding in this place, though some sixty years ago there 
was a large meeting held. 
As the public stage for Wellsville had been gone some 
time, no conveyance was left but to employ a livery to 


in hand, 


was 


1ere 
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would entertain me for the night, which offer was grate- 
fully accepted. His house is about half a mile distant, 
and his wife, of German parentage, received me with 
much urbanity, setting a plentiful repast, of a substantial 
character. Her mother, a woman of 84, bright and 
active, but nearly deaf, yet prefers the German language 

for familiar conversation ; she was the mother of thirteen 
children, twelve of whom are now living. 

A quiet repose, free from the shrill scream of the 
locomotive whistle, and the rumbling of trains, repaired 
the weariness of the hundred miles’ ride, and I rose nearly 
with the sun. My host and his family are devout Metho- 
dists, and observed the religious services of the morning 
by reading the 33d Psalm, and making a fervent and very 
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the kindness of a member with the 
Dunkard Society, a plain man with pleasant countenance, 
I was introduced to one who, for a not unreasonable sum, 
furnished an excellent ‘‘ rig ’’ with a good horse, and the 
roads being in good condition, we had a pleasing ride of 
about fifteen miles northwesterly from York, crossing the 
Conewago Mountain, and passing through some neat vil- 
lages. Evidence of the severe damage by the dry summer 
and th 1e wind storms of last month, was seen all the way 
since leaving Norristown. The sun passed the summit of 
the mountains, and the curtain of darkness was spread 
out, before the village was attained, but going into the one 
store there, it was found nearly filled with men who were 
discussing different topics, many of them feeling, no doubt, 
comfortable by inhaling what to the uninitiated is the 
unpleasant fume of tobacco. A few minutes in- 
formed me that there was no house of public entertainment 
in the village, but the store-keeper, on learning my errand, 


take me out By 


ver) 


called a gentleman, by name James C. Griest, who on 
being told the object of my being there, said no member 
with Friends lived near by, but if I would accept of it he 


WARRINGTON, 


YORK COUNTY, PA. 


appropriate supplication, a comfortable sense of good 
being felt. Shortly after 9 o'clock carriages began to pass, 
on their way to the annual gathering at ‘ the ¢ Juakers’ old 
stone church,”’ now perhaps 140 years old, for a meeting 
was established at this place about 1730, and the monthly 
meeting opened in this Ninth month, 1747, one hundred 
and forty-three years ago. For some twenty-five years no 
meeting has been held here unless by appointment, and 
the annual one on the fourth First-day in the Ninth month 
of each year, which is observed by the people of the 
country for many miles around, who gather to enjoy an 
hour of worshiping ‘after the manner of the people of 
God, called Quakers.’ 

Mine good host took me with him early to the grounds, 
a mile and a half from his dwelling. Even then hun- 
dreds had gathered, and were walking in the beautiful 
and well-kept graveyard, where some of the monuments 
are larger than Friends approve, others in the beautiful 
grove of oaks (some 25 acres) exchanging greetings 
with their acquaintances as they continued to arrive. 
The thought that in all that sea of humanity there was no 
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face I ever before had seen or who ever had seen mine, 
for the moment almost overcame me. I an entire stranger 
and all but me had friends to meet, and I started to muse 
a while with the marble records of the dead, but as I was 
near the entrance some pleasant countenances and ex- 
tended hands attracted me, and one called my name, 
adding, ‘* Where did thee come from?’’ I took the ex- 
tended hand, saying I could not call his name. ‘* Not 
my name, when thee saw me only last winter in Ne- 
braska ?’’ and Daniel S. Griest, of Kansas, stood before 
me. ‘*Q! but thee looks different than with the mer- 
cury 15 degrees below zero,’’ was my reply. 

We conversed until nearly 1o o’clock, none appear- 
ing to know the appointed time for meeting; and not 
one-half of those now gathered could get in the house, 
although large. It is one of those fine stone structures 
builded by a past generation, nicely pointed and on rising 
ground, a plain rectangle of perhaps 50 by 80 feet, one 
story, solid oaken floor; not very comfortable uncush- 
ioned seats, part of them simple planks, without any sup- 
port for the back. 

The house was soon filled, and with those on the 
grounds, I heard afterward some estimated as being as 
many as two thousand persons present, of whom not more 
than a score had membership with our Society, a few 
Friends from Monallen, 18 miles distant, being among 
them. After a silent waiting a Friend of Monallen made 
supplication, which solemnized the meeting, and way 
then opened for extensive labor in regard to the dealings 
of our Heavenly Parent with his children, true religion 
being the work of his spirit, bringing all into conformity 
with his holy nature,—-just as he is Justice, merciful as he 
is Mercy, true as he is Truth,—and into the perfect love 
of him and thus of our fellows, in the creation of God ; 
all unkind feeling, malice, oppression, falsehood, strife, 
war, etc., etc., being removed by the destruction of the 
Zife of sin in the soul, which is the object of the second 
coming of Christ Jesus, that he may present us faultless 
before the throne of God. The need of decision in 
making choice whether we would serve sin unto death, or 
righteousness unto life, was brought into view, as also a 
feeling word of encouragement to mothers in their re- 
sponsible position. 

The country people of all classes appear to enjoy this 
annual gathering, and other societies adjourn their usual 
services to attend, a very considerable number of the 
Dunkards being among them, whose plain appearance 
and solid demeanor, as also the reverent bebavior of all, 
is greatly honorable to them. 

When the sitting closed many were the greetings and 
salutations. Regret was felt that so few of our members 
could (or would) make the sacrifice to mingle in this 
interesting meeting. Many can find time and means for 
the unsanctified pleasure excursion for sight-seeing, but 
not to keep alive and aid in the increase of a knowledge 
of the ‘‘ truth as it is in Jesus.’’ A sense of sorrow that 
myself was so foot-tired and unfit that religious labor 
could not be performed in the villages and neighborhoods, 
where the doors are so open for our principles, I do not 
say to build the broken walls of our Z#t/le Zion, but to 
spread a more perfect knowledge of the truth as professed 
by the Religious Society of Friends, which if received 
by other societies would be as ‘‘ the leaven in the barrel 
of meal.” 

On Second-day morning about the 6th hour, after the 
breakfast, our kind friend W. Cook (saying farewell to 
his interesting family of nine children) took me two miles 
to Dillsburg station, a terminal station on the Dillsburg 
branch of the Cumberland Valley railroad, where we 
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very agreeable company of M. I. S., a school-teacher, as 
far as Harrisburg, she going to her school at Steelton. 
With a detention of an hour and a quarter I proceeded by 
the Lebanon Valley, a beautiful farming country, to Read- 
ing, where a similar delay was submitted to, so at 2.15 I 
arrived at Norristown. ‘Thus ended a well-paid-for travel’ 
of about 200 miles, which was to my own encouragement 
in faith, be it what it may to others. ) 


ROBERT HATTON. 


Another friend has sent us the following account : 

Although living twenty miles from this old meeting 
place, we decided to take a drive and attend the annual 
meeting held at that place on the 24th of Ninth month. 
It is situated in Warrington township, in York county, 
about six miles from the borders of Adams county. There 
was a large and flourishing meeting held there fifty years 
ago, with its monthly and quarterly meetings. Now one 
meeting for worship is held there each year, on the fourth 
First-day of Ninth month, called the. annual meeting. 
The few resident members have their membership at 
Monallan Monthly Meeting in Adams county, and look 
forward to the time of holding this annual meeting with 
much pleasure. 

We traveled more than half the distance on Seventh- 
day, and stopped over night with some friends, where 
we were cordially welcomed. 

First-day morning dawned bright, cool, and clear, a 
perfect day for the gathering of such an assembly. As 
we came near to the place and saw the procession of ve- 
hicles and footmen and the beautiful grove of twenty-five 
acres literally filled with carriages and a crowd of people 
the query arose: ‘‘ What entertainment do these people 
expect ? surely not silent worship.’” This grove, with a 
small tract of cleared land and graveyard, was deeded to 
Friends by William Penn for a place of worship. [We 
apprehend there is an element of error in this statement. 
William Penn died in 1718, and had been unable, (by 
reason of the apoplectic stroke of 1712), to transact 
business for several years previously. York county was 
not begun to be settled till about the time of his death. 
The property may have been given by his sons, who be- 
came ‘‘ Proprietaries’’ at his death.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. } 

A few concerned and interested Friends assembled in 
the house and at the hour of meeting people outside were 
invited in. The seats were promptly filled and the stand- 
ing room occupied, until the six doorways were filled 
with standing people, those present numbering altogether 
I suppose five hundred. It was thought there were twice 
as many outside, entertaining each other in a sort of pic- 
nic way. ‘The exercises of the meeting were opened by 
Hiram Griest, with an impressive prayer. Robert Hat- 
ton then arose and spoke from the text: ‘‘ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’’ 

He enlisted the attention of an interested audience 
for more than an hour. Hiram Griest and Daniel Griest 
also spoke ; then, after a few words addressed to the 
mothers, the meeting quietly closed. We dined with one 
of the resident members, whose family kindly received 
us, then enjoyed the homeward ride and beautiful scen- 
ery, reaching our home, tired, just as the solar rays were 
eclipsed by Luna’s mellow light. L. B. G. 


Ir is not profitable to be telling one’s home affairs. 
There are so many other things to talk about that it is 
only the very ignorant who indulge in home gossip.— 


parted, and I pursued my homeward way, having the | Woman's Tribune. 





THE POETS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


In the same line of thought as the contributed article in our issue of 

Ninth month 30, on “ The Influence of Poetry on Theology,” is the 
following, by Theodore T. Munger, of New Haven, in an essay by him 
on “ Christianity Interpretated by Literature,’ read at the Congress of 
Religions, at Chicago. 
Norice the literature of Christianity as exemplified by 
St. Paul, by the gospel, in the words of Dante. Notice 
its appearance in the greatest symphonies and in the works 
of the poets of acient and modern times. I mark the 
service rendered to Christianity by Goethe, by Milton, by 
Emerson, by Matthew Arnold, by Lessing, and Herder, 
and by a host of the world’s great literateurs who have 
found in Christ the inspiration of their noblest thoughts 
and purest expression. Shakespeare, Byron, and Shelly, 
—all of the great poets have contributed to the literature 
of Christianity and bodied forth its sublime truths. The 
roll might be called from Wordsworth and Coleridge 
down to Whittier, and but few would need to be counted 
out. The marked examples are Tennyson and Browning, 
and of the two I think Tennyson is the clearer. Speak- 
ing roughly, and taking his work as a whole, I regard it 
as more thoroughly filled with Christianity than that of 
any other master in literature. I do not, of course, refer 
to the temper of Christianity ; that is better expressed 
elsewhere ; nor do I mean that there are not authors who 
present some single phase of it in a clearer light. I do 
not forget the overwhelming positiveness of Browning, 
whose faith is the very evidence of things unseen and 
whose hope is like a contagion. His logic is like that of 
Job—simple trust in a God who sustains and orders a 
universe. 

It is his very positiveness that removes Browning a 
little way from us; it is high and we cannot quite attain 
it. Tennyson on the contrary, speaks on the level of our 
finite hearts, believes and doubts with us, debates the 
problems of faith with us, and such victories as he wins 
are also ours. Browning leaves us behind as he storms 
his way into the heaven of his unclouded hope, but Ten- 
nyson stays with us in a world, which, being such as it is, 
is never without a shadow. The more clearly we see the 


finite. 


The value of these restatements of Christianity, 
especially by the poets, is beyond -estimate. They are 
the real defenders of the faith, the prophets and priests 
whose succession never fails. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes 








FRIENDS’ NEW, TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 40.—TENTH MONTH 22, 1893. 
JESUS ANOINTED BY A WOMAN WHO HAD BEEN 


A SINNER. 
GOLDEN Text.—Thy faith bath saved thee; go in peace. 
—Luke 7: 60. 
Scripture Selection: Luke 7: 36-50. 


HISTORICAL. 


««And he went into the Pharisee’s house and sat down 
to meat.’’ Jesus did not hesitate to accept invitations 
to the homes and tables of those whom he wished to reach 
and help, as well as those whom he loved. He does not 
seem to have shared that asceticism which sometimes 
leads men to shun social intercourse with their fellow-men. 
His mission was to ‘‘ bear witness to the truth’’ before 
men, and every occasion which could be utilized by him 


| for this purpose was made use of. 


It appears from the account here given that Jesus, 
without having his feet washed (as was usual on such oc- 
casions) or being anointed, reclined on the table ‘‘ sup- 
ported on his left arm, with his head turned toward the 
table, while his feet were turned outward to where the 
attendants stood.’’ This attitude, which was the custom- 
ary one while at the table, will enable us to see how his 
feet could be readily anointed while he was at the 
table. 

‘‘And anointed them with the ointment.’’ The 
grateful act of a loving heart. ‘The whole action implies 


_ previous knowledge, a sense of obligation and gratitude, 


an enticing plea for agnosticism and seems to sweep the | 


universe clean of faith and God. 
‘‘ Higher Pantheism,’’ ‘‘ The Two Voices,’ 
riam,’’ or Browning’s ‘‘ Saul,’’ ‘* Death in the Desert,’’ 
or Wordsworth’s odes on ‘‘ Immortality and Duty,’’ or 
Whittier’s ‘‘ My Psalm,’’ and the plea for agnosticism 


fades out ; in some way it seems truer and better to be- 
lieve. 


’ ««In Memo- 


THERE is neither religion nor philosophy, neither 
social nor domestic life, neither bodily health nor motion, 
neither mental security nor comfort, without conscious 
and unconscious trust. We trust men with our life and 
property without inquiring for a moment into their char- 
acter. We trust ourselves and our dear ones to laws and 
organizations, knowing them to be faulty or wicked. We 
even trust in irrational natural forces and brute beasts to 
work our purposes and our welfare. The law of trust 
permeates every part of the creation. How is it, then, 
that we hesitate or unwillingly consent to trust in the love 
of that God who has made his creatures mutually trustful 
and dependent on each other?—P. C. Mozoomdar in 
** The Oriental Christ.”’ 


We read Tennyson’s | 


and the purpose to show her thankful spirit by this act of 
reverence and of love. How striking is the contrast be- 
tween the action of this poor woman and the treatment 
accorded to Jesus by the man who had invited him home 
to eat with him, and how clearly this contrast is presented 
to the Pharisees by the statement made to him by Jesus. 
‘TEACHING. 

One of the first lessons that can be gathered from this 
narrative is that of the proper attitude that should be 
taken toward those who are known to besinners. In his 


: ‘ne | treatment both of the Pharisee (who may have been the 
eternal the more deeply we are enshrouded with the in- | 


greater sinner of the two), and of this woman, whose 
character as such was well known, Jesus has set an exam- 
ple which may well be followed by his disciples. Having 
come to seek and to save sinners, he did not hold himself 
aloof from them, or show by word or act a sense of his 
superiority to them; yet he of all who have lived in this 
world could have done this with most justice, for, though 
‘* tempted in all things like as we are,’’ he was yet with- 
out sin. 


«And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged.”’ 


| By a beautiful and striking parable Jesus shows the Phari- 


see the difference in degree between a lukewarm regard 
and an active, grateful love. And the latter, by his re- 


| ply, judges and condemns himself, although apparently 


he is unconscious of the fact. 

‘* For she loved much.’’ In the many touching inci- 
dents that are associated with the life of Jesus, it may 
well be doubted whether there is any other that so ap- 
peals to those who love him as does this. Here was an 
exhibition of that faith that works by love, and it has 
been preserved for us that we may learn the necessity of 
works going hand in hand with faith as an evidence of 
its existence. Doubtless faith was the procuring cause of 


the outward act, which bore witness to the sense of grate- 
ful love springing naturally from the living faith, for we 
know that ‘‘ faith without works is dead, being alone.’’ 

‘‘And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ 
Doubtless these words were spoken by Jesus as being di- 
rectly inspired by the Spirit of God dwelling within him 
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in its fullness, for God alone can Seite sins. 
‘tice that those reclining at the table with him began at 
once to find fault with these words, as though not know- 
ing, perhaps not caring to know, by what right he was 
able to use them. On another occasion Jesus said to his 
disciples: ‘‘ The word which ye hear is not mine, but 
the Father’s who sent me,’’ (John 14: 24), and this was 
no doubt as true on this occasion. And again he said to 
them: ‘‘I can of myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge, 
and my judgment is righteous, because I seek not mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me.’’ (John 
5: 30.) 

‘« Thy faith hath saved thee: go in peace.’’ As 
though desiring to spare the woman any share in the dis- 
cussion as to his right or ability to forgive sits which was 
about to arise, Jesus gives her this intimation to leave the 
house before the peace with which he blesses her can be 
assailed or disturbed by anyone. How frequently did he 
grant to his disciples and those about him this blessing of 
peace,—the greatest the soul can desire or Infinite Good- 
ness bestow. 
said tothem: ‘‘ Peace I leave with you ; my peace | give 
unto you,’’—and his whole message to man was laden 
with this expression of peace. 


LESSON NOTES. 

There is in Matthew 26: 7, a story of another Simon 
who entertained Jesus. Of the possibility of these two 
being considered the same, F. W. Farrar says: ‘‘ Those 
who identify this feast at the house of Simon the Phari- 


We no- | 


INDIANA YEARLY ME ETINGEON TEMPERANCE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE following announcement of our views upon the sub- 
ject of temperance was passed upon by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends held at Richmond, Indiana, at our 
North A street meeting-house, Ninth month 28, 1893: 


‘* We make the declaration to ourselves, and to the 
world, that the society of Friends is, and always has 
been, a temperance organization, and for many years 
past bearing an uncompromising testimony against the 
liquor traffic in all its details. To its manufacture, sale, 
and use as a beverage, a large percentage of our insanity, 
idiocy, licentiousness, crime, and poverty is due, and it is 
our plain duty, as a Religious Society, having the inter- 


| ests of humanity at heart, to use our whole influence for 


4 


In his last discourse with his disciples he | 


| abstinence, 


its suppression and overthrow, and to be willing to co- 
operate with any and all organizations which are working 
to this common end, without compromising any of our 
principles. Not only to bear faithful testimony against 
intoxication, but against all tippling , treating, and the 
so-called moderate use of wine, liquors, or malt liquors 
of any kind, at our tables, or the use of it in our cook- 
ing, as in these shapes it creeps into and destroys the 
happiness of more homes than many of us realize. 

‘* Total prohibition, as a means of securing universal 
is the end at which we are aiming, and we 
are resolved to accept and persistently use any legitimate 


| means by which this can be the most speedily and surely 


see, in Galilee, with the long-subsequent feast at the house | 


of Simon the leper, at Bethany, and the anointing of the 
feet by ‘a woman that was a sinner in the city,’ with the 
anointing of the head by Mary the sister of Martha, 
adopt principles of criticism so reckless and arbitrary 
that their general acceptance would rob the Gospels of all 
credibility, and make them hardly worth study as truth- 
ful narratives. As for the names Simon and Judas, which 
have led to so many identifications of different persons 
and different incidents, they were at least as common 
among the Jews of that day as Smith and Jones among 
ourselves. There are five or six Judes and nine Simons 
mentioned in the New Testament, and two Judes and two 
Simons among the Apostles alone.’’ 

A modern missionary says: ‘‘At a dinner at the Con- 
sul’s house in Damietta, we were much interested in ob- 
serving a custom of the country. In the room where we 
were received, besides the divan on which we sat, there 
were seats all round the walls. Many came in and took 
their places on these side seats, uninvited and yet unchal- 
lenged. They spoke to those at table on business or the 
news of the day, and our host spoke freely to them. This 
made us understand the scene at Simon’s house at Bethany, 
where Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came in and anointed 
his head with ointment ; and also the scene in the Phari- 
see’s house, where the woman who was a sinner came in, 
uninvited and yet not forbidden, and washed his feet 
with her tears.’’ 


CRIME and punishment grow out of,one stem. Pun- 
ishment is a fruit’ that, unsuspected, ripens within the 
flower of the pleasure that concealed it.—Zmerson. 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the begin- 
ning of life, and every setting sun be to you as its close ; 
then let every one of these short lives leave its sure record 
of some kindly thing done for others, some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained for yourselves.— Ruskin. 


| of the Mediterranean Sea, 


| sons.’ 


accomplished. 

‘*We cannot be obedient children of our Heavenly 
Father, and faithful workers in his vineyard, without 
bearing faithful testimony against this body and soul de- 
stroying evil.’’ Ss. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
NEBRASKA Half-Year Meeting will be held at Genoa, 
Tenth month 30, 1893, the meeting of ministers and 
elders on Seventh-day preceding, at 2 p. m. 

East and west trains on the U. P. R. R. make close 
connection at Columbus for Monroe and Genoa. 

Friends from the South, leaving Lincoln at 9 a. m., 
will make connection by way of Valley, or at 2.45 p. m., 
direct to Oconee. Postals addressed to either of the un- 
dersigned will enable them to be met at the respective 
stations. 

JosEPpH WepsTER, Monroe, 
IsAlAH LIGHTNER, Monroe, 
GerorcE S. TRUMAN, Genoa, ) ,, 

. ae Nance Co., 
Davip H. Brown, Genoa, | 


Neb. 


! Platte Co., 


Neb. 


THE AppLE TREE.—Pyrus Malus, the common apple 
tree, is a native of Europe and almost naturalized here. 
The Romans had 22 varieties, according to Pliny. Prob- 
ably nearly tooo varieties are cultivated in the United 
States. The wild apple or crab tree, a native of Britain 
and very generally found in temperate climates of the nor- 
thern hemisphere, is a somewhat stunted looking tree, 
with austere, uneatable fruit, yet it is the parent of all, or 
almost all, the varieties of apples so muc h prized for the 
dessert. ‘The apple is now one of the most widely diffused 
of fruit trees and in the estimation of many is the most 
valuable of all. It succeeds best in the colder parts of the 
temperate zone. Itmay, however, be found on the coasts 
in Arabia, Persia, and the West 
Indies, but there its fruit is as small and worthless as in high 
northern latitudes. In the Bible the apple tree is men- 
tioned as superior to all other trees. ‘‘ As the apple tree 
among the trees of the wood, so is my beolved among the 
’— (Song of Solomon it.,3.) 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONGRESS: 
WILL IT AVAIL? 

THERE has been no event of the current year that has so 

interested religiously inclined people as the Congress of 

Religions recently held in Chicago. 


WHAT 


Those of this class 
who were in attendance at the Columbian Fair during its 
sessions had their attention greatly divided between this 
unique gathering and the marvelous display of man’s de- 
vices at the Exposition. 

In the Congress were assembled a varied group of 


many nationalities, there to present,—not discuss, for 


controversy was wisely prohibited,—a statement of their 
views regarding religion and morality. There, from all 
parts of the world, were representatives from different 


religious bodies, 


Christians—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Greek ; Hindoos, Buddhists, Brahmin sects, Jainists, 
Shintoists, Tendaists, Shingenists, Confucianists, Mo- 


hammedans, Hebrews, Parsees, German Idealists, 


Theosophists, Christian 


Scientists, and members of 


various societies of phsychical research, and 
faiths. All meet- 
ing upon the common ground of brotherly love, each 


sect was privileged to speak freely of 


others, 
representing offshoots of different 


that which to 


it was vital as a faith to believe in. In all 


cases, 
whether Christian or so-called heathen, the presentation 
was dignified, commanding respect and attention. 
Those chosen to present the various views were able men 
command of the English lan- 


The addresses, whether oral 


and women, having good 


guage. 


or written, were 
The result of all 


this is a clearer apprehension of the religious beliefs of 


forcible and oftimes most eloquent. 


the world and—to Christians at least—a wider toleration 
of those formerly stigmatized as heathens. From this 
class came some well merited rebukes regarding their own 
treatment from those who profess to follow the precepts 
of Jesus, whose direct teaching was love to all men. These, 
however were given in such an admirable spirit as to 
awaken only acknowledgment of their justice. Beneath 
most of the religions lies the clear idea of Divinity, under 
all lies the clear idea of morality. 

The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL has not been able 
to devote much space to the proceedings of this Congress, 
but when it appears in a condensed form in a book to be 
published by Dr. Barrows, president of the Parliament, 
we may present some extracts. The summing up, how- 
ever, as to results, is well ziven in an editorial in the Chi- 
cago Tribune : 

‘“« First, the adherents of all religions will understand each other 
better, and will recognize that morality underlies every faith, and that 


all are searching for the truth, though in different ways. Second, 
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while no denomination will yield its distinctive tenets, yet all the de- 
nominations, meeting together for the first time, may have found sufff- 
cient in common to engender a broad and generous toleration, and forever 
suppress the antagonisms and persecutions of fanaticism. Third, the Par- 
liament of Religions may and should bring these followers of various 
creeds so near each other that Christians shall recognize there are no 
longer pagans and heathen, at least among the Oriental religionists, but 
that they are all standing upon the same plane of morality and humanity, 
and that if the fatherhood of God not yet has been clearly recognized by 
all as the Christian recognizes it, the Christian at least has something 
to learn from the Parsee, the Buddhist, the Brahman, and the Confu- 
cian, of the drotherhood of man.” 

If the query should be asked, Has this Parliament of 
Religions been of any value to Friends? we would make 
answer most assuredly it has. We have been privileged 
to present in it our history and our faith; we have felt 
that there was still room for our service, if only, as Judge 
Bonney so well expressed it, ‘‘ to stand for simplicity.’’ 
If as Friends we will continue to do this in our worship 
and in our living, we may not have a large following, but 
we will in the future, as in the past, be able to influence 
many in the right direction. Let us be loyal and firm in 
our adherence to our simple faith in God, and in his di- 
rect revealings, and to that simplicity of life that will 
permit quiet enough to hear distinctly these revealings. 
Gatherings like the Parliament deepen one’s conviction 
of our religious faith, and inspire a desire to impress it 
upon others, not so much by force of argument as by a 
life consistent with its strength and beauty. In such 
assemblies one can se¢ the wisdom of mankind being 
separated into religious sects. As distinct homes are 
needful for the growth and development of the individ- 
ual, so there is need for different religious homes for the 
variety of mind and spirit God has created. Between 
these there should be only peace and good-will, which 
The 
whole Parliament has been a grand object lesson, given in 


occasions like the Congresses help to promote. 


the interest of love to God and our fellow men. 
all profit by it. 


Let us 


Joun L. Grirren, on behalf of the Committee on 
Literature of the Representative Committee of New York 
Y. M., informs us that they design having printed an 
edition of 5,000 copies of. the paper, by Howard M. 
Jenkins, on the Faith of Friends. 
the 


It will be made in 
‘* Jeaflet.’’ If any addi- 
tional copies are wanted by other yearly meetings, or 


form of a small tract, or 


others, it would be economical to have the printers 
furnish them at the same time. 


A NOTE, a few days ago, from our friend William Ed- 
ward Turner, Birkenhead, England, informed us of the 
serious illness of his associate in the editorship of the 
British Friend, William Pollard, and the issue of British 
Friend for Tenth month, which came to hand on Second- 
day last, contained the sad news of his decease, on the 
26th of last month, at his home at Eccles, near Man- 
chester. 


William Pollard had become known to many Friends 
in this country by his several writings during the past few 
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years on the Faith and System of the Society. He was 
an acknowledged minister, and one of the three who 
wrote the little volume, ‘‘A Reasonable Faith’’ ; and his 
papers, collected under the title of ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Qua- 


kerism,’’ followed later. For some time he was a lecturer 


in behalf of the Peace Cause, but he was obliged to relin- 


quish this on account of failing health, a year or two 


ago. We sincerely regret his departure. 


BIRTHS. 

COMLY.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Ninth month 25, 1893, to 
Walter Seaman and Mary Watson Comly,a son, who is named Charles 
Bosler. 

SMEDLEY.—At Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 4, 1893, to Ben- 


jamin K. and Mary Bartram Smedley, a daughter, who is named Sara 
Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 


LETTS—FURMAN.—On the evening of Tenth month 3, 1893, 
at Kace street meeting-house, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, B. Franklin Betts, Jr., eldest son of 
Charles M. and Louisa G. Betts, and Helen D., daughter of Samuel 
and Deborah R. Furman, all of Philadelphia. 


BURDSALL—MORRIS—At the residence of Aaron Morris, 
Milton, Indiana, on Fourth-day, the 4th of Tenth month, 1893, under 
the care of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ellwood, son of Hannah G. and 
the late Ellwood Burdsall, of Port Chester, N. Y., and Luella T., 
daughter of Aaron and Martha M. Morris. 

COOPER—McILVAIN,.—Tenth month 5, 1893, at the residence 
of Charles M. Biddle, Riverton, N. J., under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Wm. J. Cooper, of Camden, N. J., 
son of John and the late Mary Mickle Cooper, and Emma Mcllvain, 
daughter of the late Hugh and Martha G. MclIlvain, of West Phila- 
delphia. 

GATCHEL—COZENS.—On Fourth-day, Ninth month 27, 1893, 
Harry Amer Gatchel, son of Collin M. and the late Agnes Gatchel, 
and Elizabeth Crippen Cozens. 

STACK HOUSE—TOMLINSON.—Under the care of Byberry 
ilonthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s father, on the 27th of 
Ninth month, 1893, Henry, son of the late Henry and Ann Stackhouse, 
of Fallsington, Pa., to Anna L., daughter of Francis and the late 
Emily Anna Tomlinson, Somerton, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BROWN.—At her home near Central Valley, Orange Co., New 
York, Ninth month 5, 1893, Sarah Brown, widow of Samuel H. 


Brown, aged 85 years, 4 months, and 17 days; an elder of Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Y. 


COLES.—Ninth month 25, 1893, Mary Kirby Coles, only daugh- 
ter of Cooper and Ida Kirby Coles, after a short illness of thirty-six 
hours, aged 15 months and 24 days. 

‘‘ Father, fold her in thy arms, and henceforth let her be 
A messenger of love between our human hearts and Thee.” 


HAINES.—Tenth month 5, 1893, John W. Haines, Jr., son of 
John W. and Hannah M. Haines, of Westfield, N. J., and grandson of 
the late Job Lewis, of Philadelphia, in his 41st year; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J. 


JONES.—At Abington, :Pa., 7th of Tenth month, 1893, Franklin E., 
son of Chalkley and Rebecca Jones, in his 34th year. 

SINGLEY.—In Ocean City, N. J., at the home of his father-in- 
law, John M. White, Ninth month 19, 1893, Samuel L_ «cs Single, . 
the 38th year of his age. “, 

He had been a sufferer for fifteen years, caused by an injury to the 
spine, which gradually increased until he was compelled to undergo a 
surgical operation in Seventh month, 1892, and from which he had not 
recovered at the time of his death. The operation was one of extreme 
delicacy, undertaken with the view of prolonging life, and consequently 
drew heavily on his already depleted vital forces. In this debilitated 
condition he fell an easy victim to Bright’s disease, which made itself 
manifest within the last few months, and was the direct cause of his 
death. Although suffering for years, and at times the most excruciat- 
ing pain, he bore his affliction heroically, never complaining or murmur- 
ing, buoyed up with the hope that he might yet recover. But when 
the summons came at midnight he passed quietly away, with the 
blessed assurance of a ‘“‘ peace passing human understanding.” 


ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


He was a dutiful son, affectionate brother, loving husband, con- 
spicuous for his solicitude for the comfort of those about him, and his 
gratitude to his Heavenly Father for his many blessings, often saying: 
* I have everything to be thankful for; was ever any one so blessed.” 


His remains were taken to New West Grove burying ground, 


Chester county, Pa., where a solemn and impressive meeting was held, 
and laid to rest beside the mother whose memory he so fondly cher- 
ished and who preceded him six years. M. 3. 


RIGDON.—After an illness of about twelve weeks, at the resi- 
dence of Wm. G. McCoy, Harford county, Md.,E. Lucinda Rigdon, in 
the 36th year of her age ; a member of Broad Creek Particular Meeting. 

She was a consistent member of the Society of Friends, and be- 
loved and respected by all who knew her. ; M. 

STACK HOUSE.—Near Maple Shade, N. J., Tenth month 2, 1893, 
Ann R., widow of Robert Stackhouse, in her 84th year. 

WILLIAMS.—At Wernersville, Pa., Tenth month 2, 1893, Eliza- 
beth P., wife of Henry B. Williams, and daughter of Dr. Pusey Wilson, 
of Moorestown, N. J., in the 4Ist year of her age. 


Editorial Corresponder ce Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
FRIENDS’ DENOMINATIONAL CONGRESS. 
[Second Letter. ] 

THE third day of this Congress, Ninth month 21, still 
held the interest of Friends. As it was to be the last 
session the feeling of our religious kinship took strong 
hold, and we assembled for the parting hours subdued 
under a sense of the near separation. J. W. Plummer 
opened the meeting with a few tender words. Aaron M. 
Powell was called upon to preside. He briefly but feel- 
ingly alluded to the great pleasure and benefit these Con- 
gresses had been to us, and felt sure that Friends in this 
closing session would give us of their best thought in few 
words, and that he should not be called upon to enforce 
the five minutes rule. He then introduced Anna M. Starr, 
of Richmond, Ind., who read a valuable paper on the 
‘* Relation of Spiritual Culture and Devotion to Moral 
Progress.’’ This paper was suggestive and was listened 
to with great attention. Wm. M. Jackson, of New York, 
responded ina strong paper, the key note of which was 

that all virtue is born of God. 

The subject matter of these papers was such as to call 
forth many commendatory remarks. Joseph Willets, of 
Trenton, N. J., thought love of God came first, and was 
the foundation of all true life. Aaron G. Gano, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., felt that this great occasion must not be for- 
gotten, but we should return to our homes so benefited 
that we would be enabled to live truer lives. Samuel S. 
Ash, of Philadelphia, said spiritual culture and moral 
rectitude must go hand in hand ; the blending of the two 
constitutes righteousness. Hannah A. Plummer, of Chi- 
cago, quoted Samuel Longfellow as saying that ‘‘ some 
were born upright and some were born pious,’’ but the 
greater includes the less. Fanny Lownes, of Nebraska, 
felt we were deficient in the teaching of religion ; that it 
should more fully be taught to the little child. Wm. C. 
Starr thought every one should be careful to teach the 
love and power of God. Emily P. Yeo, of Chappaqua, 
N. Y., desired that we should not only train the young in 
the love of God, but teach the extension of that love to 
our fellow men. Lydia H. Price spoke very forcibly on 
the need of requiring as high a standard of purity for the 
boy as for the girl. That we should not excuse the one 
by saying that he was only ‘‘sowing his wild oats,”’ 
while we hold the other to a far higher plane of conduct. 
That we must impress the lesson that we reap what we 
sow. Mary C. White, of lowa, wanted to make emphatic 
the thought that the sadness of it was that the reaping 
was not alone to the sower of the evil seed, but they that 
were innocent had to share in the bitter fruitage. Isaac 
Wilson did not want an unnatural religion ; God is the 
God of nature, and let the truth be told and taught and 
it will lead into all truth. Jonathan W. Plummer would 
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have the child taught the beauty and grandeur of the 
moral law, that the essence of it is the Divine law, and 
obedience to it places us in harmony with God and leads 
to a religious life. Robert M. Janney referred again to 
the matter of a national organization ; though not yet 
ready for it we must prepare the way by making our local 
meetings the center of our interest. We are alive to-day 
on account of organization. We are growing in hope 
and expectation. We are still needed as pioneers. We 
cannot die, we must not die, and we must unite and in- 
terest our young people in our society work, in philan- 
thropic work, in loyalty to our own field of labor. S. P. 
Zavitz wished to emphasize the thought of work in our 
home meetings. Charlotte Cocks, Ellwood Roberts, John 
D. Furnas, Isaac Roberts, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Robert S. 
Haviland, and many others made fitting remarks upon 
the subject. Edgar M. Zavitz offered the pages of Young 
Friends’ Review for further expression on these interest- 
ing questions. Charles E. Lukens appealed for a better 
support to be extended to this paper, and called attention 
to a Post Office Mission that could be made beneficial in 
spreading our literature. 

Aaron M. Powell, in drawing this meeting to a close, 
most appropriately spoke of the value it might be to hold 
a national congress of Friends where we of the seven 
yearly meetings could counsel together and learn of each 
others needs. In the meantime we must be faithful to 


| 


| 


were uttered a few words of prayer, when the meeting 
closed. 

After many farewells were spoken to the warm-hearted 
Western Friends, the ‘‘ Bogardus Excursion ’’. party 
started on its homeward way. ‘The return trip was pleas- 
ant, though somewhat. prolonged,—the long train of 
Pullman sleepers was heavy for one engine,—but 
visits were made from car to car, and notes of the vari- 


| ous events of the past fourteen days were compared. The 


our small meetings and make these home gatherings ob- | 


jects of care and interest. The closing hour having ar- 
rived, there was liberty given for all who felt they could 
not stay to withdraw, and we gathered into silence as a 
preparation for the ‘‘ meeting of spiritual seeking and con- 
secration,’’ which had been announced. The silence in this 
was soon broken by the voice of prayer and praise and ex- 
hortation. Some who had not before spoken were drawn 
out in this closing hour. Margaretta Walton, of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, offered the admonition: ‘ Be still, 
and know that I am God,’’ adding a few touching words. 
The presiding officers spoke gratefully of the cheer 
and coéperation given by Friends from the East, as well 
as the West, in enabling these meetings to be held to the 
satisfaction and profit of all. After announcing that 
there would be two other opportunities before the ‘‘ Bo- 
gardus Excursion’’ left Chicago for Friends to gather, 
(one to hear Aaron M. Powell on the 23d, in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, and the other the usual First-day 
morning meeting on the 24th), the session closed under 
a realizing sense of gratitude for the privileges that had 
been granted to us all. 
Chicago, Ninth month 22. 


On the 23d a number of our Friends were present at | 
the session of the Parliament of Religion in the Hall of | 


Columbus, where they not only had the privilege of hear- 
ing the admirable paper of Aaron M. Powell, printed in 
substance in last week’s INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
but heard also interesting addresses on other phases of 
religious and humanitarian work, prominent among them 
being an able presentation of the history and claims of 
the colored race by Fanny Barriere Williams, herself a fine 
representative of that race. 

On First-day morning, amid a drizzling rain, a large 
meeting of Friends again assembled in Willard Hall, and 
after listening to earnest words from John J. Cornell, 
John H. Shotwell, Joel Borton, and Allen Filitcraft, 
there came from Serena Minard, of Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing, in her sweetly modulated voice, a sermon that rested 
like a benediction upon the assembly, preparing it for the 
closing silence, during which, from the floor of the house 


| for the comfort of the excursionists. 


Fair and the Congress were discussed, and when Niagara 
was reached some hours behind time, none were disposed 
to complain. The Falls,—still -etaining their marvelous 
grandeur and beauty,—aroused the enthusiasm of the 
new visitors,and those who had previously visited them 
enjoyed them more silently. After a substantial supper 
the cars were again taken, and we were soon speeding 
away to Jersey City, where we arrived on the morning of 
Ninth month 26. Here, again, farewell words were said 
as the party separated for their respective homes. Many 
were the hearts that felt grateful,—though this gratitude 
was not always expressed,—to the one who had so cour- 
ageously worked, sacrificing his own pleasure and interest 
Long will the trip 


be held in their remembrance. 7! ee 


FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue School opened yesterday morning (Tenth month 2) 
with forty-five pupils, which number is to-day increased 
to sixty. This is a very fair and encouraging beginning, 
as just at this season the cotton is to be picked and many 
people feel compelled to keep their children at home to 
work. 

There were many parents and friends present at the 
opening,—our good old friend Rev. John G. Philips 
being among the number. Several people had a word of 
welcome for teachers and pupils. All the remarks were 
very appropriate. One parent in speaking to the chil- 
dren, told them to remember that ‘‘a chain is never 
stronger than its weakest link ’’—they must look for the 


| weak places in their character and strengthen these before 


they could become fully developed men and women. The 
bright, attentive faces of the children renewed our zeal. 
We could not help feeling that greater effort than ever 
must be made to elevate and advance these poor ones who 
are thirsting for better things. One young woman who 
has been out of school for six years has returned : she 
said she felt her ignorance so much that she has made up 
her mind to try to improve herself, and comes with an 
earnest purpose which I am sure must result in good. 

We miss our Superintendent of Industries and Business 
Manager very much, but Jacob W. Harvey, of Chester 
county, Pa., who has come to assist, is fast learning the 
ways of the place and will be a great help everywhere. 

We can scarcely hope for so many boarding students 
as we had last year, as many people lost much of their 
cotton in the summer storm, and there is really great 
poverty, but we hope to do a great deal for those who do 
come. We pray for God’s blessing on our little com- 
munity here. We earnestly hope our northern friends 
will remember us as in the past, and remember that we 
need their good wishes and sympathy as well as more sub- 
stantial aid. Life here is attended with much drudgery 
and hard work, but we will all feel satisfied if it can be 


| said in the end—*: Well done.’’ 


ELIZABETH F. CRILEY. 
Atken, S. C., Tenth month 3. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 1893. 


Our annual gathering has been of more than usual inter- | 
Many members of other religious bodies and those | 


est. 


connected with no church, were present, and a spirit of 
inquiry in reference to doctrine seemed to prevail. The 
care of the loving Father seemed to be manifest in that 
he had sent ‘‘ laborers into the vinyard,’’ whose minis- 
trations have been very acceptable, and we have been 
greatly strengthened and refreshed. 

On First-day morning Levi L. Benson, of Ohio, spoke 
from the text: ‘‘ Behold, I lay in Zion a corner stone,”’ 
in part as follows: 


And Peter said before the Sanhedrin: ‘‘ If we be in- 


quired of this day concerning the impotent man, by what | 


means he is made whole, be it known unto you and all 
Israel that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth whom 
ye crucified, by faith in him does this man stand here 
before you whole.’’ The officers of that day acknowl- 
edged that a wonderful miracle had been done and could 
not be denied. It was plain, visible to the mental eye, 
to the natural eye. It seemed necessary that the demon- 
stration of God’s power be made manifest to the natural 
man in the outward sense, that it should reach the under- 
standing, and I believe, dear friends, that we have to be 
awakened in the natural man. We must have the begin- 
ning, and God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son to come into this world to demonstrate the 
power of God and the love of God, in the face of hu- 
manity, and then, when his work was finished to give his 
life a ransom for the sake of truth. To return to Peter’s 
words: ‘* By the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth whom 
ye crucified does this man stand here before you whole.’’ 
And this is the stone rejected of you builders which is 
become the head of the corner. Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other. For there is no other name given 
among men whereby ye must be saved. 

The Blessed Master said to his disciples: ‘* Whom do 
ye say that I the Son of man am? And Peter answered, 
and said, thou art the Christ the Son of the living God. 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven.’? Remember that thou art Peter, but ‘‘ upon 
this rock will I build my church, against which the gates 
of hell can never prevail.’’ What rock? The stone 
that was laid, that the prophets referred to? The Apos- 
tle Paul says: ‘* Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble,— 
this rock shall be tested as by fire, and that which cannot 
be consumed will remain. What rock? The revelation 
of God the Father to the soul of man that Jesus is the 
Christ. This is the revelation. Peter did not come to 
an understanding knowledge of it at that time, for a 
short time after this occurrence and answer, in which he 
had a wonderful insight, the Master had to say to him: 
** Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou savorest not of the 
things of God, but the things of men:’’ Where do we 
stand to-day? Do we know the having of our feet upon 
this solid rock ? 

Isaac Wilson of Genesee Yearly Meeting followed. 
He said: Immediately upon being seated in this interest- 
ing company and waiting our convening for the great and 
holy purpose of worshiping our Heavenly Father, the 
language that is recorded in Scripture as being the words 
of God to man in the early history of man, came beau- 
tifully before me. It was the language of inquiry and 
appeal: ‘* Why art thou wroth, and why is thy counten- 
ance fallen? Did I not tell thee that if thou wouldst 
do well thou shouldst be accepted, but if ill, sin lieth at 
the door?’’ Let us go back and study human life as it 


| has appeared all through the ages, and verify in our own 
| experience the unchangeableness of God and the entire 
sufficiency of his own word not only as it was spoken, 
but as it is still being spoken to the human soul. In his 


| earliest dealings with man God has proved himself a rea- 


| sonable, kind, and loving God. The very first plan for 
| salvation was doing we//—the obeying the law of God as 
| written on the human soul. And it has continued to be 
| the same glorious privilege and plan: ‘‘/o the thing 
| which I command thee,’’ which was to dress and keep the 
garden. It is when thou doest ill that sin lieth at thy 
door. 

I believe that if the Society had taken up its work as 

it should have done that we would have been a power in 

the land beyond what we have ever known. I feel that it 

is because we have been bound by the traditions of men, 

| from which we have not been quite able to cut loose. 
My prayer has gone up that we may be the light that God 
intended we should be, believing as we do in the highest 
order of profession in the world. 

The meeting closed with an earnest prayer and an 
exhortation to ‘‘ open the door’’ and let the Lord come 
in and sup with us. 

The afternoon assembly was large, and an earnest 
prayer besought the Father to awaken us to a greater de- 
votedness of spirit and purpose. Edward Coale, of 
Illinois, called attention to the inscription which Paul 
discovered on Mars Hill, ‘‘To the Unknown God,”’ 
and which led him to say: ‘‘ Him whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.’’ It is somewhat 
startling to conceive these people to be worshipers be- 

| cause they went through forms not consistent with our 

| ideas. They had been taught this, but it did not meet 
the witness for truth in their hearts and they felt that 
somewhere, somehow, some place there was something of 

| great power, and Him they called in the sincerity of their 
hearts—the unknown God. Christianity is plain, simple, 
practical, and meets the wants of every individual in 
every circumstance of life. I do not believe that God 
ever intended to be looked upon as a Being afar off—a 
King upon his throne in a world which we sometimes 
call Heaven—nor in a Christ that lived and died some 
2,000 years ago. I regard them as ever near, present 
helpers in every time of need. I do not believe in wast- 
ing time in conjecturing of things of which we know 
nothing. I cannot find in the teachings of Jesus and his 
disciples that they ever taught of a heaven that existed in 
the great beyond, but that it is always referred to in the 
present tense. ‘‘ This zs eternal life,’’ not will be. We 
are told the kingdom of heaven is within us, and that 
God ruleth in his majesty in this kingdom. That which 
is to be known of God is known in man. 

Nathaniel Richardson, of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, drew our attention to the necessity of walking in the 
light. The objects we can see by day are lost in the 
darkness of night. The wealth of the world cannot pur- 
chase the gift of God, as was evinced in the declaration, 
‘«« Thy money perish with thee because thou hast thought 
that thou couldst purchase the gift of God.’’ ‘The Light 
that quickeneth giveth life. He that hath known Jesus 
Christ hath known God. It is not given to all to see 
alike, but to each it is given to see that which is neces- 
sary for himself. 

‘Isaac Wilson spoke of the spirit in which we may give 
and receive suggestions of ‘‘ better ways of doing things ”’ 
in temporal matters, and the same spirit applied to spirit- 
ual things will lead us to place our belief, which we hold 
to be plain, simple, practical, and true—before the world, 
that men may ¢hink about it. There is but one Source of 

| Light, through whatever instrumentality it may come to 
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us. Are we practical believers in Jesus Christ, unless we 
practically follow him ? 
‘“*« What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 


Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 


The Master's foot-prints in our daily ways ?”’ 


\nother Friend reminded us we could lay down our 
lives not only for our friends but for our enemies. This 
is the true love of God, and no other love can do this. 

Isaac Wilson then appeared in supplication, and the 
meeting closed with a feeling that we had truly entered 
into communion with the Father, and that his benedic- 
tion rested upon us. P.M. Ri: 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE ‘* WELCOME.”’ 
e revival of interest in historical events, and of the desire to 


y note their significance, is very observable. The following circu- 
lar, sent out last week, testifies to this. 
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PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, October 4, 1893. 

To the Principals of Public Schools : 

\t a recent meeting of the Board of Public Educa- 
, the Superintendent presented the following report : 
‘*Qne of the chief objects of the public schools is to 
fit their pupils for the duties of citizenship. For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, one of the most efficient 
means is the cultivation of the sentiment of patriotism ; 
and for the development of this sentiment, one of the 
most influential agencies is the commemoration of the 
great historic events of the State or Nation. 

‘On the 27th of October, 1682, the ‘ good ship 
Welcome’ sailed up the harbor and landed on the shores 
of the Delaware. On the deck of this vessel stood a man 
who bore to a new world a new gospel of civil liberty. 
He came as a herald of the doctrine of peace, justice, 
and charity—a doctrine which it has taken the world cen- 
turies to learn, and which is just beginning to be the 
policy of the older nations. 


tin? 





‘*New England, with patriotic purpose, commemo- 
rates the landing of the Mayflower, and the relation of 
that event to national liberty. Pennsylvania and espe- 
cially Philadelphia, should, it would seem, with the same 
patriotic purpose, commemorate the landing of the We/ 
come, freighted with a purer and nobler doctrine of hu- 
manity and civil liberty, unstained with any spirit of in- 
tolerance and bigotry. I would, therefore, recommend 
that the Superintendent be authorized to direct the teach- 
ers of the public schools to hold such exercises on the 
anniversary of the landing of the ‘ good ship Welcome’ 
as may fittingly commemorate that event, and teach a les- 
son of patriotism to the children of the city.’’ 

In pursuance of this recommendation, the Board of 
Public Education, through the proper committee, author- 
ized the Superintendent to arrange for the celebration of 
the event in the public schools with fitting ceremonies. 
The date, October 27th, it will be remembered, is that of 
the old calendar, and it is thought best, in accordance 
with reliable precedents, not to change the date to corre- 
spond with the new calendar. 

he principals and teachers of the public schools are, 
therefore, requested to arrange a short program of exer- 
cises for Friday, October 27th, suitable for the commem- 
oration of the landing of the ‘‘ good ship Wedcome.’’ 
The character of the exercises is to be left to the judg- 
ment of the principals and teachers of the several schools. 
It is suggested, however, that the program might include 
one or more of the following topics: 

1. Brief sketch of the life of Penn. 
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Voyage and landing of the We/come. 
Penn’s views of government. 


> 


0° 

4. Penn’s views of education. 

5. Penn’s treatment of the Indians. 
6. Penn’s ‘‘ Treaty Tree.’’ 

7. The Penn House. 

8. 


Singing of patriotic songs. 

These exercises are to be a part of the regular school- 
day’s work, and should be varied in the different grades 
to suit the capacity of the children. 

If the higher schools think best to join in the cele- 
bration, they will find much of interest and profit to 
their students in the character and views of government 
and education of this great founder of a commonwealth. 
It is interesting to remember that he made provisions for 
a broad and thorough system of public education, and 
was an earnest advocate of manual training and industrial 
education. In fact, in his views of government and edu- 
cation, William Penn was undoubtedly the wisest and 
broadest-minded man among all the earliest settlers of 
this country, and is thus a fitting subject for a lesson of 
patriotism to the pupils of our public schools. 

EDWARD Brooks, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


THE IDEA OF THE ‘* CONGRESSES.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I note in the report for the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL of our Religious Congress, this statement : ‘‘ We 
were told that this idea of a Religious Congress originated 
simultaneously in the minds of Professor David Swing 
and Judge Bonney and our friend J. W. Plummer.”’ 

As I do not deserve such credit, I will give the facts 
as received from Professor Swing and Judge Bonney, as 
follows: early in Ninth month, 1889, Charles C. Bonney 
felt impressed (divinely he feels) with the importance and 
practicability of holding a series of Congresses during 
the time of the World’s Columbian Exposition, that 
should represent the Intellectual, Artistic, Scientific, 
Moral, and Religious progress of the world. This im- 
pression he formulated for publication and published in 
the Statesman Magazine, under date of Ninth month 20, 
1889. A proof copy of this was sent before publication 
to Professor Swing, Dr. Barrows, and others, and Pro- 
fessor Swing replied that a similar thought had been im- 
pressed upon his mind to such a degree that he had 
placed it in his yet unfinished sermon, to be delivered 
the next Sabbath. Both Presiderit Bonney’s plan and 
Professor Swing’s sermon containing a general but clear 
suggestion to the same effect, were published within a 
day or two of each other. 

Whatever I may have thought in this direction was 
publicly unexpressed and unformulated, and probably not 
different from the thought of many others, as such move- 
ments generally find response in many minds impressed 
at the same time by a common wave of truth passing 
through the community, nation, or world. It was my 
good fortune to meet and talk with Professor Swing a day 
or two after the publications, and to become one of the 
company of thirty-one, increased later to fifty persons, 
who took up the subject and outlined the departments 
and subdivisions of the Congress Auxiliary work. In 


these subdivision I became a member of the General 
Committee on Religious Congresses, of which Dr. John 
H. Barrows was Chairman, and was assigned the duty of 
arranging for a Friends’ presentation and Congress, and 
was appointed Chairman of its Central Committee. 
_ Aside from the development of details President Bonney’s 
original suggestions covered the perfected plan quite well, 








but the organization of the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
as a coérdinate branch of the general Exposition, the 
providing for its meetings ; formulation of regulations 
for each. Congress ; invitations to writers and speakers, 
with the many other duties attending the work, was doubt- 
less a labor beyond all anticipation. 

That President Bonney in the full field covering all 
the Congresses, and Dr. Barrows as Chairman of the 
General Committee on Religious Congresses, have been 
able to stand the labor and anxiety, and develop with such 
wisdom and success the details of their work, so as to 
bring such rich fruitage, is marvelous, and cause for deep 
gratitude. ‘Thy friend, JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 

Chicago, Lil. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Faculty have recently some- 
what radically reorganized the course of study at Swarthmore. Twoof 
the main features are a reduction in the number of studies required at 
one time from six or more to four; and a similar reduction of the num- 
ber of periods of recitation required per week from twenty or twenty- 
one to sixteen, thus concentrating the attention upon fewer subjects, 
and increasing the amount of work done in each branch attempted. 

A further important feature is the relation between required and 
elective work. The required work, during the first two years of the 
course, amounts to about three-fourths of the studies, but is reduced to 
one-half or less during the junior and senior years. 

A further notable change is in the character of the electives, each 
of which constitutes a course, lasting from one to two years. Two of | 
the course electives are required of each student. As an illustration, 
juniors may now choose from the following elective courses: English, 
Logic, French, German, Chemistry, History, Biology, Mathematics, 
Physics; while seniors may elect from Logic, French, German, His- 
tory, Economics, Latin, English, Biology, Physics, Chemistry. In ad- 
dition to the course electives, a number of others, extending over one 
semester, are offered. The authoritics now think that they have struck 
a happy balance between a free elective system, which, with young 
students, leads to license, and a rigid system of required work, which 
is often tyranny. 

Dean Bond, who was prevented from being in Chicago at the time 
of Friends’ presentation in the Parliament of Religions on account of 
it being the opening day of the College, started for the Fair on the 7th 
inst., expecting to remain a week. 

On First-day, at the close of the First-day school exercises, Dr. E. 
H. Magill spoke to the students regarding the si/ence in Friends’ mode 
of worship, and read to them, from ‘ Quaker Strongholds,”’ the valu- 
able testimony of Caroline E. Stephen thereto. B. 


SHERWOOD FRIENDS’ ScCHOOL.—The Friends of Sandy Spring, 
Md., have long been favorably known for their love of knowledge and 
culture, and for their determination that the pursuit of material pros- 
perity shall be subordinated to the nurture of mind and morals. In 
accordance with this ideal their Monthly Meeting established a school 
eleven years ago, whose constant aim has been * to offer the best edu- 
cational advantages and to exercise special care in the moral training 
of the young.” On the eleventh of last month the school reopened 
with a corps of six instructors, and forty-four students. The character 
and attainments of the teachers insure a high grade of moral and men- 
tal instruction, while the co-educational feature of the school promises 
additional influences of a refining and humanizing nature. The course 
of study includes a primary, intermediate, and academic department, 
and prepares students for entrance to Swarthmore College. In addi- 
tion tothe Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany, Physi- 
ology, History, English, German, and Latin, which are. offered in the 
curriculum, especial attention is devoted to instruction in Drawing and 
to Physical Training. Thus a harmonious development of hand aud 
heart, of mind and muscle, seems to be recognized and provided for as 
the essential duty of a school which aims to equip young people for all 
the manifold destinies of life. The Eleventh Annual Circular, a model 
of its kind for concise and thought-inspiring information, may be ob- 


tained from the Principals, Belle W. Harman and Elizabeth P. M. 
Thom. W. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT DARBy.—Darby Friends’ School, Annie 


Caley Dorland, Principal, reopened Ninth month 11. Forty-five pupils 
have been enrolled. The course of study in the several departments 
will be thorough and practical, having for its object development of | 
character, based on high moral principle, without which education is 
incomplete. Two assistants and a drawing-teacher are engaged. 


Every duty we omit obscures some truth we should | 
have known.—2Ruskin. 


| 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

A VOLUME, “ Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier,’ by Mary B. 
Claflin, (wife of ex-Governor William Claflin, of Massachusetts), has 
lately been issued. Speaking of this the Literary World says: 

‘** While we await the definite biography of Mr. Whittier, soon to be 
published, from his literary executor and intimate friend, Mr. Samuel 
T. Pickard, the popular interest in every memory of the beloved poet 
is met by numerous writings about him. Of these, nothing better has 
been offered than this little volume by Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, wife of 
the ex-Governor of Massachusetts. At the house of the Claflins Mr. 
Whittier was a frequent and honored guest; he felt himself at home 
there, and threw off the reserve with which he clothed himself in 
unfamiliar society. There his rich and quaint vein of humor came out 
sparkling; there he was heartily interested in ‘every-day matters, or re- 
called the tremendous times of the anti-slavery movement. There were 
several homes in which Mr. Whittier was seen in this way, not only as 
the faithful prophet and the heavenly-minded poet, but also as the 
genial and not seldom mirthful friend and the practical and tender 
counselor. At his Amesbury house, where the chief part of his literary 
work was done; with his cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cartland of 
Newburyport ; or at the Portland home of his niece, the wife of Mr. 
S. T. Pickard, Mr. Whittier's social gifts were delightfully displayed. 

“It is this warm humanity which Mrs. Claflin aims to illustrate in 
her little book, and she tells’ many anecdotes which show how simple, 
affectionate, and unconscious of his own greatness was the revered 
poet. Neither does she neglect to report some of his beautiful and sol- 
emn testimonies of faith and divine love —without which a memorial of 
him would indeed be incomplete. An excellent trait of Mrs. Claflin’s 
work is the single-mindedness with which she keeps the figure of Mr. 
Whittier always prominent, never employing his friendship as a means of 
gaining cred*t for herself. The affectionate sincerity of her work is 
beyond praise. The only criticism which we are inclined to make upon 
her portrait of Mr. Whittier is that, in her wish to show the side of his 
character which was known almost exclusively by his nearest friends, 
she has depicted him in an attitude rather more careless and homely 
than really was his. One or two of the anecdotes which she reports, 
although characteristic of the quick, shy humor of Mr. Whittier when 
taken by surprise, recall momentary impressions that are too much em- 
phasized by repetition in print.” 

These “‘ occasional infelicities,” as the Literary World calls them, 
mar the book to some extent. The final poem by Edna Dean Proctor, 
which we printed last week, is contained in the volume. 


The papers read at the Religious Congress at Chicago are to be 
collected—a considerable part of them, at least—in a volume, ‘‘ The 
World’s Parliament of Religions,’ to be edited by Dr. John Henry 
Barrows, who was chairman of the General Committee in imme- 
diate charge of this work, and who conducted it to a very success- 
ful conclusion. The book will be published in two volumes, by sub- 
scription, by the Parliament Publishing Company, 90 and 92 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


PERSONAL. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Maryland writes us, Tenth month g: ‘“ Our 

valuable and much loved friend, Darlington Hoopes, has so far recov- 

ered his health after an illness of many months’ duration, as to be at 
meeting occasionally. 

John J. Cornell and wife, who have been in Chicago since the 

Seventh month, are about to return to Baltimore. 


Their address in the 
latter city is 1923 Park avenue. 


‘“©ONLY ME.”’ 


A LITTLE figure glided through the hall ; 

“Ts that you, Pet ?’’ the words came tenderly ; 
A sob—suppressed to let the answer fall— 

“Tt isn’t Pet, mamma; it’s only me.” 


The quivering baby lips! they had not meant 
To utter any word could plant a sting. 

But to that mother heart a strange pang went ; 
She heard, and stood like a convicted thing ! 


One instant, and a happy little face 
Thrilled ’neath unwonted kisses rained above: 
And, from that moment, ‘* Only Me” had place 
And part with “ Pet” in tender mother love. 
—Caroline A, Mason, 


It is not the deed we do, 

Though the deed be never so fair, 

But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with lowly care 

In the heart of the deed so fair. 


a The Stl er Cross 








MRS. ORMISTON CHANT’S POEM. 
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DO NEWSPAPERS PRINT NEWS? 


WritTEN by Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, of London, and read on the | Do newspapers tell the news? is the question which some 


closing day of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, by Dr. John 


Henry Barrows. 


THE WORLD S PARLIAMENT. 


“He hath made of one all nations of the earth.” 
The new world’s call hath summoned men to prayer; 
And swift across the ocean’s path of foam, 
Along the mountain tracks, or desert’s glare, 
Or down the old world valleys, they have come. 


A golden, olden east ; 

Right welcome to the feast. 
The new world welcomes you 
In the most holy name of God, 
The new world welcomes you. 


The new world’s call hath summoned men to prayer ; 
All Christendom hath felt her great heart beat, 
And Europe's messengers from everywhere 
Still wake the echoes with their coming feet. 


O Musselman and Greek ! 

The glad new world doth seek 
With Christian and with Jev, 
In the most holy name of God, 
To love and welcome you. 


The new world’s call hath summoned men to prayer ; 


And Africa hath heard the call and cry 


To her most noble sons to haste and share 
The brotherhood of worship side by side. 


O, heirs of liberty, 

Dear negro brothers ye, 

At last at one with you, 

In the most holy name of God 
The new world welcomes you. 


For all the creeds of men have come to praise 
And kneel and worship at the great white throne 


Of God, the Father of us all, and raise 


The all-world’s prayer to him, the great alone. 


O, creeds, whate’er ye be, 
The truth shall make you free, 
And be ye old or new, 

In the most holy name of God 
The new world welcomes you. 


Let Moses still be reverenced and the name 
Of Buddha fill his worshipers with awe ; 
Still let Mohammed from his people claim 


A sober life and conduct as before. 
Yet nought of outlook shall be sacrificed 


By which man doth his soul’s horizon scan, 


For over all the creeds the face of Christ 


Glows with white glory on the face of man. 
And all the symbols human tears have stained, 

And every path of prayer man’s feet have trod, 
Have nearer knowledge of the Father gained, 

For back of soul and symbol standeth God. 


In fullness of the time, 

From every creed and clime, 
The new world and the old 
Pray in the age of gold 

In one vast host on bended knee 
The old and new in unity 

Of truth’s eternal good 

To east and west forever given 
Proclaim in sight of heaven 

In the most holy name of God, 
Immortal brotherhood. 


THE SWEETEST LIVES. 


THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 


Whose deeds, both great and small, 


Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread 


Where love ennobles all. 


The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 


Of service which thou renderest. 


—Mrs. Browning. 





journalists have been asking themselves. It is a wonder 
that this question has not been asked before. The point is 
not whether the news the newspapers give nowadays is 
real or fictitious. A great many hoaxes have been palmed 
off on the public, a great deal of mythology labeled 
‘*news’’ has been manufactured at the reporter’s desk ; 
but the greater part of such news as the daily journal 
furnishes it is honestly paid for and at a great expense. 
But the point is whether a good deal of this news is 
worth paying for, and whether a great deal of news which 
is now left out ought not to be put in. So far as the 
quality of much news is concerned, the average reader 
might better afford to pay for a blank page in his news- 
paper every day than to waste his time in reading the 
matter with which it is filled. The excuse is that it is 
news. Perhaps it is, but news for which nobody is really 
any better or happier for hearing. 

But, apart from this, the fact is that a vast number of 
papers do not give their readers the news which it is worth 
while to get and publish. The average daily deals mainly 
with the world of facts, sometimes adulterated with fiction. 
It is a chronicle of events, but it knows nothing of the 
world of thought or emotion. It is a mixture of politics, 
base-ball, calamities, criminal records, gossip, sporting 
news, and sensations. The deeper movements in religion, 
and in the world of thought, education, or philanthropy, 
scarcely receive recognition from the great majority of 
newspapers. A few years ago the National Conference of 
Charities, made up of philanthropic experts from all parts 
of the United States, held its annual session in one of 
our large cities. The newspapers turned it off every day 
with a paragraph,—much less space than would have been 
given to a ward caucus. Such journalism in this day and 
country is not only disgraceful, it is ridiculous. The 
greatest newspapers are those which have emerged from 
this narrow rut of journalism and are aiming to give their 
readers transcripts of every department of human life and 
interest. They give the news from the lecture-room, the 
laboratory, the pulpit, the concert hall, the scientific, 
charitable, or sociological meeting, with as much zest as 
the items from the police courts.—Christian Register. 


Roor Diseases or PLants.—Error marches with 
seven-leagued boots, while truth at the usual pace vainly 
tries to overtake it. The old-time belief that parasitic 
fungi will only attack vegetation previously diseased still 
prevails among many cultivators, though for over a quar- 
ter of a century it has been clearly disproved. This be- 
lief has been the greatest foe to fruit-growing progress ; 
but excellent progress has been made to sounder princi- 
ples the past half dozen years. ‘‘ Disinfecting the 
ground,’’ that is, destroying root fungi, is now a common 
practice with some of the best peach-growers. In Florida 
particularly excellent success follows the use of bi-sul- 
phate of soda, in the proportion of seven pounds dis- 
solved in fifty gallons of boiling water. If poured freely 
in and around a one-year old peach tree, so as to thor- 
oughly destroy spores or mycelium of the wretched 
fungus, the diseases which follow from root fungus rarely 
_ occur. It is no use to apply any of these root remedies 
| after the zymotic influences have changed the character 
| of the whole structure. It is one of those cases where a 
| ** stitch in time’’ not only ‘‘saves nine,’’ but also the 
| digging and burning the tree. This is also true of many 


| plants, as well as of peach trees. A mushroomy odor in 


the ground will allow one to detect fungus.—Meehans’ 


| Monthly. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED.—The term ‘‘the unemployed ’”’ 
has become one of ominous import in all older civiliza- 
tions, but its full meaning has been spared this country up 
to the present. The search for work is now universally 
observable, and in parts of the country where, to use the 
well-known phrase, until recently two employers were 
seeking one man, men and women are begging piteously 
for an opportunity to toil for bread. There are many 
instances of distress for those who have eyes to see. In 
Chicago, where it is usually so difficult to get domestic 
servants at any price, the employment bureaus show 
excessive supply at prices which not long since would have 
seemed incredibly low. ‘The explanation is that on the 
one hand household expenses are being curtailed, and on 
the other daughters in formerly well-to-do families are 
seeking employment. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which is more calculated to 
produce a bitter feeling than long-continued and fruitless 
search for work. Even when the searcher has no one de- 
pendent upon him, if himself in dire need, the impression is 
one which can never be entirely effaced. When wife and 
children are suffering also, the result is often despair and 
suicide, as the columns of the daily paper so frequently 
report of late. Fortunately, the worst periods of distress 
in this country hav¢ always been of short duration. ‘The 
trite saying ‘‘it is darkest just before dawn’’ is true 
enough in our industrial world, and he who seeks work 
expecting a change indulges a hope which is well 
grounded. The change is the.rule and not the exception. 

The greatest danger which threatens a section of the 
community, and in consequence, we may say, the com- 


munity as a whole, is that a considerable proportion of | 


the unemployed may suffer social shipwreck, and so be- 
come part of the ‘‘ submerged tenth.’’ Recent researches 
in pauperism and crime make nothing plainer than that 
there is a section of the wage-earning classes compara- 
tively weak, which in times like these tends to yield to 
the temptation to become beggars and criminals and a 
prey upon society.—Harfer's Weekly. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF FRuITs. — Nothing is 
more common, in conventions of fruit growers, than to 
hear one man say of a certain variety, that it is tasteless 
and worthless, while the following speaker may laud that 
variety as one of the highest flavor and best quality. The 
truth 1s, that ripening fruit is an art, which is only to be 
learned by intelligent experience. Some kinds of fruit 
require to be gathered a little before ripe, in order to 
produce the highest flavor, while others require to be 
dead ripe on the trees before they are gathered. Again, 
to get the best quality some require to be ripened in a 
dark and cool place, while others require a warmer and 
lighter situation. All this has to be learned by experi- 
ence, and one of the pleasures of amateur gardening is 
to study these points, with the view of the production of 
the best class of fruit. —JZechans’ Monthly. 


THe Woman’s Library of the Woman’s building at 
the Fair is to be placed in a permanent Woman’s Memo- 
rial building. Mrs. J. J. Bagley, of Michigan, is chair- 
man of the committee that has this building matter in 
charge. The library already numbers seven thousand 
volumes in sixteen languages and represents twenty- 
three countries. A forthcoming catalogue will form a 
bibliography of women’s writings.— Woman's Column. 


THE will of ‘‘ Honest John Stephenson,’’ the pioneer 
street-car builder, charges his heirs and executors to see 
that none of the property is used for the benefit of the 
liquor trade. He left several millions. 


| 


| 


| the “ Weather Bureau ’’ Report, 1.36 inches fell in one hour. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR NINTH 
MONTH, 1893. 

Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (26th), 

Lowest barometer during the month, (16th), 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, (Igth), 

Lowest temperature during the month, (3oth), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (4th), 

Least daily range of temperature, (23d), 

Mean relative humidity, 

Mean dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow; inches, 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or mure of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 10, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the northwest. 

Thunder storms on the 7th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 22d, 25th. 

White frost on the 24th. 

Solar halos on the oth, roth, 12th, 30th. 

Lunar coronz on the 26th. 

Note.—The mean temperature was slightly below the average, and 
the amount of precipitatton a little above the normal for this month. 
A thunder storm with very heavy rain occurred between 5 p. m. and 
8.45 p. m., on the 15th instant ; 1.84 inches of rain fell. 


30.061 
39.344 
29.045 
65.6 
85. 

43- 
74.2 
57.2 
26.5 


According to 

There 

was a light white frost on the morning of the 30th inst., in the surround- 

ing rural districts. J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Ninth month 3oth. 


HOME FOR COLORED PEOPLE IN N. C. 

AN earnest, and no doubt very worthy effort is being made bya colored 
woman of Oxford, N. C., Sallie A. Williford, to establish a Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored People. Her “ credentials,’’ which she has 
shown us, include the following statement of her plan: 

“On account of the many disadvantages that followed Human 
Slavery in the southern part of this country, I have noticed with much 
feeling the great need of such institutions as the North is blessed with, 


| and have ofttimes mentioned the facts both publicly and privately. 


But now the Almighty has laid it on my heart to codperate with some 


| of his dear children to put the matter in a practical shape, and appeal 
to the benevolent Christian people of the North to help establish a 


Home at Oxford, North Carolina, for those who have borne the burden 
in the heat of the day. The colored people of the South are very poor, 
and can scarcely find enough to subsist on. During the last winter, 
(1892), which was the severest we have had in the South, some of the 


| aged froze or starved to death.” 


The following endorsement of her and her plan is signed by several 


| of the prominent citizens of Oxford. 


“To whom these presents may come, greeting: be it known, 


| that Mrs. Sallie A. Williford the bearer of this, is an honest, earnest, 


and devoted Christian woman. She has for some time been making 
earnest efforts to establish in this section of country, a home for the 
aged and infirm colored people. For such a home there is great need. 

“‘ Her plans we regard as practicable, and any aid which she may 
receive from those in sympathy with a work of charity, will be greatly 
appreciated by those who know of her and her work.” 

She is now in Philadelphia, and expects to remain here for a fort- 
night or more, soliciting aid for her undertaking. She may be ad- 
dressed at 1123 Ogden St., care of T. H. Johnson, pastor of Zoar M. 
E. Church. Contributions to her fund may be handad to Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets. 


THE Dental Congress, held at Chicago, was the first 
convention of dentists in which women have taken part. 
The question arose whether they should attend the ban- 
quet. The president, Dr. L. D. Shepard, of Boston, 


ruled that they had equal rights and privileges there as on 
the floor of the congress. 


DESPONDENCY is not a state of humility. On the 
contrary, it is the vexation and despair of a cowardly 
pride ; nothing isworse. Whether westumble or whether 
we fall, we must only think of rising again and going on 
in our course. —Féne/on. 


Ir we work upon marble it will perish; if we work 
upon stone it will crumble to dust: but if we take a 


| child and train it well, we carve a monument that time 


can never efface.—Archdeacon Farrar. 





ern method of song.’ 


—For the use of the general Congress of Religions, at Chicago, a 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A DisPpATCH from Richmond, Indiana, to the Chicago /nter- Ocean, 
describing the opening of Indiana Yearly Meeting, (Orthodox), Ninth 
month 26th, says: ‘“ The afternoon meeting was introduced in the old- 
fashioned Quaker method of silence, followed, however, by the mod- 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
LATER information from the Gulf coast, giving more full information 
of the disasters caused by the great storm of the Ist, has been gathered 
very slowly, on account of the destruction of means of communication, 
and also because of the large territory covered ; but the loss of both 
life and property is known to be very much greater than was at first 
suppused. In Louisiana alone it is thought that the list of dead may 


collection of hymns was made, 66 in number, the endeavor being | Teach 1,500, and the total of deaths will probably be 2,500. Three- 


made to get ‘‘such as voice the sentiments of the universal heart, 
rather than those which are special to any individual sect, or a partic 
ular historic faith.’ It resulted that 9 of the collection were taken 
from the poems of John G. Whittier, 3 from Isaac Watts, 3 from 
Charles Wesley, 3 from F. W. Faber, 3 from Samuel Longfellow, etc., 
—the selections from Whittier being much more numerous than from 


any other author. 


—A news item says that the operatives in the King Philip mills, at 
Fall River, Massachusetts, were agreeably surprised, recently, on re- 
ceiving their wages, to learn that the mill authorities had given them 
the rent of their homes free for the period the mills were idle, about 
four weeks in all. The allowance amounts to over $1,000. 

—The British Museum has among its treasures an almanac three 
thousand years old. The days are written in red ink on papyrus in 
columns, and under each is a figure, followed by three characters, sig- 


nifying the probable state of the weather for that day. | world’s history. 


—The New York Sun's foreign correspondence says: “ Cremation 
is becoming increasingly popular in Paris, and the crematorium erected 
at the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise has already been found to be too 
small. Additions are being made and a third furnace, a large hall, and 
a columbarium will soon be ready for use. The latter somewhat re- 
sembles the Campo Santo of Genoa, and will contain 10,000 recepta- 
cles for ashes. These niches are closed with slabs of marble, on which 


inscriptions may be cut.”’ 


—The daughter of Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, Mrs. 
Dugas, who recently died and was buried at Edgewood, the old Pick- 
ens home, was borne to her grave by ex-slaves of her father, some of | 
whom had done the same service for him a generation ago. Since his 
death not one of his slaves has left the service of his widow and 
daughter. Mrs. Dugas was born in Russia, while her father was 
United States Minister there, and as a little girl was a favorite of the 
Czar and the court, who gave her the nickname of *“* Donschka"’ the 
It clung to her @ll through her life after she 
had returned to her home in the South.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


Russian for “ darling.”’ 


——Granny Johnson, a colored woman nearly a hundred years old, 
locked up her house and went out forashort walk. 
alarm of fire, and a friend ran up to the old lady, and said: “ Granny! 
said the dame, with 
great serenity, ‘‘ dat’s onpossible: de house is locked, an’ I’se got de 


granny! your house is on fire!’ 


“ Why, chile,” 


key to de door in my pocket.” 


—-The University of Michigan has just enrolled two Chinese women 


as students. 


— Doctor: ‘* Every sensible man will break off the cigarette habit.”’ 
Doctor: “ Why not?” Stringer: 


Stringer: “Oh, no, he won't.” 
* Because no sensible man is addicted to it.”’ 


Caroline S. Brooks, who has attracted attention by her modeling 
was one of the attractions 
of the Centennial, is engaged on a memorial which includes medallion 
portraits of World's Fair Directors and other persons prominently iden- 


in butter, and whose “‘ Dreaming Iolanthe ”’ 


tified with it. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college 
or furnishing a good business education. e schoo 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principa!, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Fuli College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to ‘ lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES VE GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Soon there was an 





fourths of all the vessels*on the Mississippi Sound, from Pearl river to 
Biloxi, are either wrecked or capsized. 
the gulf coast of Mississippi will foot up not less than $1,000,000, 
and fully 100 lives were lost. Out of more than 100 boats on the 
front bay of Biloxi, only three rode the storm safely, and the beach is 
strewn with wrecks ofall descriptions. Terrible destitution and suffer- 
ing exist, and the need of food and clothing by survivors is extreme. 
A relief fund of about $75,000 has been raised in New Orleans. 


The financial loss along 


THE United States Senate has still under consideration the bill to 
repeal the Silver purchase clause of the Sherman Act. It is expected 
that there will be a strong effort made to reach a vote this week by 
holding the Senate in continuous session. 

THE attendance at the World’s Fair on the goth, which was cele- 
brated as * Chicago day,” 
been the largest gathering of people at one place and time in the 


was over 700,000. This is supposed to have 


One of the chief features of “‘ Chicago day” at the World's Fair 
was the presence of two ancient chiefs of the tribe of Pottawatomies, 
| Simon Pokagon and John Young. The father of the former once 
owned the land on which Chicago is built. He made a short address, 
in which he said: “ If any of my countrymen feel the sting of neglect 
because their rights have been ignored at the World’s Fair until now, I 
beseech them to lay aside all bitterness or spite. Let us not crucify 
ourselves by going over the bloody trails we have trod in other days, 
but rather let us hope for the future and rejoice in the present. When 
I crossed the great lake and entered the gates of the White City, I 
stood aghast, trying to drink in its vastness. My heart throbbed within 
me as in boyhood, when for the first time, with bow in hand, a fright- 
ened deer leaped out before me.”’ 


THE steamship Russia, which arrived at New York from Hamburg, 
Germany, on the 8th, had five deaths on board during the voyage. It 
was said that the deaths were not from cholera; but the vessel was de- 
tained at quarantine and disinfected. On the gth, Ida Ane, a passen- 
ger, died of cholera at the hospital on Swinburne Island. The health 
officers say that their sanitary arrangements are perfect, and that there 
is no occasion for apprehending a spread of the disease. 

CLARA BARTON, the head of the Red Cross Association, has as- 
sumed direction of the South Carolina relief fund, and announces that 
30,000 destitute people will have to be cared for for eight months, until 
they begin to realize on their crops. 

Tue Tucker bill, repealing the laws providing for the supervision 
by the United States officials of elections for members of Congress and 
other officers of the United States, passed the House of Representa- 
tives on the 10th by a vote of 200 to IOI. 

At Hamburg, Germany, on the 1oth, a policeman and a sanitary 
officer were killed by a mob which resisted the efforts of the authorities 
to enforce cholera regulations. 

THERE are many new cases of yellow fever at Brunswick, on the 
Georgia coast, and a number of deaths. The spread of the disease is 


greatest among the colored people. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologica 
laboratories; manual — i = Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent oom of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

ym New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Y EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
N ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 
4th, 1893. For further particulars address 
NETTIE 8S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa. 





Swarthmore Grammar School. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to. 
any of the committee, or to 
ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


~ NOTICES. _ 


*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh day, Tenth month 28th, 
at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 

The sub-committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 

“ The Indian,” in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at II a. m., 

Room No. I. 
Its Visiting Com. at 10 a. m., in Room No. 5. 
Education and Publication Committee at 10 
a. m., in Room No. I. 
Legislation Committee at Io a. m., 
Street Parlor. 
JAMeEs H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, 


in | 


in Race 
\ Clerks. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have appointed a meeting for 
worship at Radnor meeting-house, on First-day, 
the 22d of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock. 

Train from Broad street station, Penn. R. R., 
for Rosemont, 1.45 p. m. 

Isaac H. HILLporn, Clerk. 

*.* Friends intending to attend Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting are informed that a reduced 
rate of railroad fare can be had this year, the 
same as last. Tickets to be bought by address- 
ing (with stamp for reply), Rebecca B. Nichol- 
son, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


*.* We call attention to the change in the 
time of the public sale of the farm of Thomas 
N. Black, advertised in our last issue to take 
place on the 26th. It has now been fixed for 
Fourth-day the 25th, another sale in the same 
neighborhood occurring next day. 


*,* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First- 
day School Union will be held in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, 17th street and Girard avenue, 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 13, at 8 
o'clock. An interesting program is being pre 
pared. All Friends are invited to be ‘asec 

Davip L. LUKENs, 
SARAH M. Ho.coms, \ Clerks. 


*,* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Middletown Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Tenth month 15, 1893, 
at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Upper Dublin Friends’ meeting-house, 
on Seventh-day, the 21st of Tenth month, at 10 
o'clock. 

Carriages will meet the 8.40 train from 
Market Street Station, and the 8.55 train from | 
Lansdale, at Fort Washington. | 

. Q. ATKINSON, \ met. 
ase R. LIivezey, p Clerks. 

*,* The annual meeting of Concord First- 
day’! School Union will be held at Goshen Meet- 
ing, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 21, to con- 
vene at 10.30 a.m. All interested in First-day 
school work are earnestly invited to attend. 
Carriages will meet trains at West Chester 8.40 
and 10 a. m. 

EpwWIN J. DURNALL, 


Mary L. YARNAL L, if } Cle 


Tks. 


*,.* Do not fail to attend the meeting of | 
Young Temperance Workers, Sixth-day even | 


Give THEE: BABY 


FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE MARR. 


FOOD 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
UCLIBER-GOODALECO., BosToNn, Mage 


ing Fenth month 20, 1893, in Room No. 1, Fif- | 


teenth and Race streets, unless you wish the So- 


ciety to be disbanded after being organized over | 


four years. An interesting program has been 


prepared, including address by Samuel B. Carr. | 


EDWARD C. Drxon, President. 
SuE H. D1xon, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We again call attention to our addition for the 
accommodation of World’s Fair visitors. Annex 
No. 2 is first-class in every respect. All are 
welcome, whether permanent arrangements are 
made or not. See our advertisment in this issue. 

Cuas. E. and MILDRED H. LUKENs. 
The evere Open all the year. 
R - Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 
The ‘‘Swarthmore.”’ 
A private home, located in South Park, one ot 


Terms Moderate. 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., Sonth Park, Chicago. 


+ AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


| 
| 


—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 





Millinery. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


Oe hn CORN 
Triea SALVE? 


NO PAIN, NO POISON. 
the corn every time. 
gists, or sent on receipt of 15 cents, by 
the Giant Chemical Co., 


Work 


Removes 


A trial size box sent for a 
2-cent stamp. 


Do « s ie 
Sold by all drug- | 


305 Cherry St. | 


ND J OURN AL. 


“Honesty 1 is the eat: pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, cr those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macheth’s “ pearl top” and ‘‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as weu as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MaAcBetH Co. 


a And brittle leather 
is soft and tough in a 
minute with Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Kechester, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 5 5 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


It will cost you 
ONE To drink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 
3% pounds of the above sent, 


prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


k= 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTION ARY 


Successor of the 
5 aj “Unabridged.” 
"| Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors 
ne mployed, more than 
Hs 300,000 expe nded. 
} 
A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 
Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 


Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 
Published by 
G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,SprinGFrrecp,Mass.,U.S.A. 
(GF-Send for free prospectus containing specimen 
pages, illustrations, testimonials, etc. 
(Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


“Good Times’”’ 
“Bad Times” 
Our Prices 


are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 
12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


ges Three doors from Market Street. 


A MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


vy ERCOAT 


may be needed We bave a choice assortment of 
goods to s« ect a oe wi mak e them up to sat- 
sfy in fit ar 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


For Dry Goods 


—~—THE BEST PLACE I8S—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH » STREETS 
FILBERT ) 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


Telephone 4036. 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 
HENRY | 


Carpenters, Buicoers, ano (Contractors. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 





cosis§ WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2895 | A QUILA J. LINVILL, 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
_Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Wises are Many Arts 


and many Artists—our particular art is pretty 
2 os effects in wall papers. 100 samples mailed for 
a * | 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | A. L. DIAMENT & CO,, 1624 Chestnut Street. 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, | AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., | 
PHILADELPHIA. x 











CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
~ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, — 
C Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. | 


ELLIS. sos North $24 8 112 neteatcaas 1027 MARKET STREET, ‘PHILADELPHIA. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


2212 Wallace Street 
CAPITAL, $1, 000, 000 


THE =C i R AR Pi SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE . TRUST CO s 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


£FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

a. N BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWES N 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TU CKER BISPHAM, GEORGE i. McFADDEN 

BENJAMIN W. WRiCHARDS, W'LLIAM H. GA HENRY TATN ALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL. DesrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has (Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
Surp tus of over Two and a HALF Mititions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


“SURES nes GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All oar Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Ma r of Insurance Department, Ts ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J — TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


r ORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


‘ NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 








5 ars, with interest at five per cent. pe r annum (free of State tax) pay- 
aes nl“ % receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 
T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
isaac H. Clothi John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


*nilip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R. Cope, 
aseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 
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